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F ore\vord 


As far as possible the account of the historic events given in these 
pages is accurate. It has not been easy to get a true IJicture of the 
early days. because most of the pioneers have gone, and the records of 
early settlement are incomplete. Some who read this story will miss 
facts that to them are very important. Many of these facts we should 
gladly have used had we known them. There are other Incidents that 
are too recent and too tragic to put into print as yet. Their absence 
does not prove that we do not know them; but it is neither wise nor kind 
to print everything one knows. 
The bare facts have been dressed in something of the garb they 
wore when they were put into action by the men of yesterday. No sin- 
gle hero will satisfy a story like this unless you call his name PIoneer: 
and the heroines too. are \\ithout number. 
Gathering these records has been a pleasant and profitable task, 
and it is hoped that our readers will find pleasure and profit in following 
what has been gathered. 
It has becn gratifying to note the courteous response accorded to 
the writer by all who were approached for information. A number of 
persons-too many for it to be convenient to record their name;-have 
gone to considerable trouble to hunt up material for the story. This 
kindly co-operation has been greatly appreciated. 
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TH E FIRST SETTLER IN REACH 


\\ HE
 Reuben Crandell blazed his way through 
the bush from near Columbus in 1821, there was not 
a road in Reach Township. It was all heavily wood- 
ed with beech, maple, birch, pine, cedar, elm, ash and 
other timber. Hemlock and poplar were not worth 
considering then, because pine was plentiful and 
clean, and hardwood abundant-so abundant that it 
was only valuable for the ashes that it would make. 
Now, if you travel along the road from PrInce Albert 
to Manchester, you can see the farm Reuben took up 
-the first one to be settled in Reach Township. 
lr. 
Peter Christie owns it now, and has spent most of his 
life there. It is a well run farm with a cosy houseand 
good buildings; and has a reputation for raising fine 
Clydesdale horses. Such IS the finished product of 
the pioneer's work. 
Take a look at Reuben Crandell as he starts on his journey to his 
new home. He was splendidly built. and had fair curly hair, almost 
white. Strong, masterful, alert and resourceful, he was just the man for 
the woods and the hardships he would have to face. 
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He came from New York to Prince Edward County at the time of the 
war of 1812 (one of the United Empire Loyalists), and remained there 
nine years. Again the pioneer impulse to push on possessed him, and 
in 1821 he went prospecting for a new home, trampÍng through the 
bush as far north as Brock. 
Reach Township had been surveyed by Major S. \Vilmot in 1809, 
but was only inhabited by Indians and wild animals until Crandell came 
on the scene. It was no easy task to pick his way through the woods 
with nothing to follow but some Indian trails. In fact the trip did not 
please him-thère were too many creeks to cross. So he came to the 
conclusion that a farm of four nundred acres near what is now Prince 
Albert was good enough for him. He purchased that farm at about one 
dollar ptr acre, or four hundred dollars in all. 
Here t.e brought his wife and put up his log cabin: with its wIde 
fireplace where whole logs could be burned, and its mud-chinked walls. 
The fJUowin
 verses were taken Îrom the "Life of ros. Gould," Uxbridge: 


THE LOG CABIN 


With smaU straight logs the waìls were made, 
The gables same, aU well notched down, 
With basswood troughs the rocf was laid, 

\ltprnately !urned upside down. 
\Yith split bass logs he laid the floor, 
Hewed smooth and jointed with his axe; 
1 \\ïth two rough boards he made the door, 
With moss and mud he stopped the cracks. 
Beside the door a window placed- 
A SIX light sash, just seven by nine. 
The opposite wall another graced, 
Of the same size and square in line. 
'" 


A chimnpy built with straight split sucks, 
And plastered well \\ith clay and straw. 
No jambs were built, there were no bricks, 

o cash to buy, no roads to draw. 
The floor above with rough boards tight 
\Vas made a loft the chamber over, 
In which we children slept at night 
On ticks of chaff, with feather cover 
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Of good flat stones the hearth was laid, 
Full eight feet long, at least, or longer; 
The logs built up, the back wall made. 
Built up substantially and stronger. 
The Crandells came in 
[ay of 1 
21, and In November the first 
white chIld was born. Lucy Ann she was called, and to-day she is liv- 
ing with her neice, MIs. T. Stewart, with the life story almost closed. 
What a gi:1 she was. ::,he grew strong and became the only doctor for 
many a year that those old settlers knew. Her wisdom in herbs and 
poultices was for all, and man}" an arhe and pain was stayed when Lucy 
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This house WdS built by Reuben Orandell in 1821, where the first 
whitt' chilJ waa born In Reëich 11ownsbip. 



\nn had donc her kindly work. It i.) hard for memory to gathcr up 
these pictures and see this lifc. Onc by om' thc pioneers are going to 
the other land; and this onc lingers with us a \\ hilc yPt. 
Benjamin Crandell was the first white malc chIld born in the to\', n- 
ship. Tht're were also' born In this home George, Caleb and Rcuben. 
Eleanor was born at Whitby and Elmore in Haldimand. 
For twelve years 
his pioneer couple kept up theIr \\ork herc- 
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Reuben cutting and elearing and putting in a bit of seed wherever he 
could scratch the earth well enough for it to grow, and his wife helpmg 
anywhere and everywhere, besides looking after her household duties. 
They had no neighbors but the Indians for the first two years, and 
then \Vm. \Vade came along and settled near where Manchester now 
stands. Crandell had brought \Vade in from the Front in order that he 
might have a whIte neighbor, but the man couldn't stand bush life and 
after a few years he went back. 
Even after his ten years at the farm between the present Prince 
Albert and Manchester, Crandell was not finally settled, for he made 
another move. He sold his farm to Sandy Graham, lately corne from 
Scotland. That is how it is that the Christies occupy the old farm, for 
Sandy Graham's daughter married Peter Christie and the farm was left 
to them. 
Crandell tramped along another Indian trail that led in a north 
 
easterly direction, seltcting for his future home a couple of hundred 
acres at what was later known as Crandell's Corners, now Borelia. Five 
chilùren were born in thIS home, Clark, Janet, Mary, Ruth and Byron. 
The Indians were frequent visitors to the newcomers, for there wa3 
a large band of the Missisaugas then living on the shores of Lake Scugog. 
Crandell had a special drawing card for them, too. As was the case 
with a number of the early settlers, he distilled his own whisky, and the 
I ndians acquired a strong liking for his "fire-water." At times these 
visitors gave a good deal of trouble to the family when the head of the 
house was absent. It was different when Reuben was on hand, for he 
was a robust man who could handle himself well, and the Indians had a 
wholesome fear of him. The story that follo
s 
ill bear out what ha.. 
been said:- 
It was about the middle of September, and the harvest had been 
taken off. N ow was the time to ship out the potash, before the Fall 
rains came. About sundown Reuben hitched his two yoke of oxen to the 
jumper, and loaded a courle of enormous barrels, each containing its 
five hundred and sixty pounds of potash. Then he started on his trip 
to Harmony, two miles east of Oshawa. He travelled at night becausc 
it was easier for the oxen, there being less heat and flies. 
Mrs. Crandell was left in charge of things at home. She was alone 
except for her three littlc children; but she feared nothing, and during 
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the first night eH
rything I'assed off fJuictly. N ext day a bandr of nine 
Indians came round. \\ïth them was a strapping big squaw. She was 
quite six feet tall, and was rough and muscular in proportion. The band 
sat down outsIde the cabin, and built a fire about which they gathered to 
smoke. After awhile they began to grow restless, and asked for 
"skittewabah" (whisky). 
1rs. Crandell refused at first, telling them it 
was not good to give it to them. But they argued and begged until they 
got a cup that would hold a pint or morf'>. This they gravely passed 
around until all had taken a drink. It was just enough to warm them 
up and make them feel ugly. Then the squaw marched to the cabin 
and demanded mOle skittewahah, saying that she would tomaha\\k the 
paleface if lt was not given. 

1 r
. Crandell was not a big woman, but she was strong and wiry, 
and very quick \\iued. \\ïthout a moment's warning she sprang at the 
squaw; and, with outstretched hands, caught her hy the hair. The I n- 
clian woman \\as so completely taken hy surrrise that she was off he! 
feet in an inswnt, and was heing:dragged across the doorsill oft.ne cabin 
before she realized what had happened. Then the door was shut and 
barred. 
For a shurt time tht re \\as a hubbub of Indian voices, and then 
they came to the window and clamored for more whisky. Here Mrs. 
Crandell showed her \\ it. 
he would give them whisky on one condition 
-the Indians must give up their rifles. They were crazy for the drink 
and willing to make any sort of bargam. Onc hy one the rifles were 
handed in throush the little window. pach one loaded. Then a quantity 
of liquor was passed out. It was enough to have satisfied ordmary 
drinkers, hut they were not that k1l1d. .\fter awhile another bargain was 
struck and the kmves and tomahawks came in through the window m 
exchange for more whisky. Hour after hour the carouse went on, and 
all night were heard the war songs. Peeking through the chinks of the 
cabin door. Mrs. Crandell could see the \\ ild antics of thpse Indians as 
they danced their war dances 111 the light of their fire. 
Such a night, full of fpar, for at any time the Indians might take a 
fancy to set fire to the cahin, were it not for the fact that Indians are 
afraid of fire. 
Morning came at last. and as soon as the day broke the sdf- 
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imprisoned woman climbed to the attic and looked along the road where 
her man must come on his return journey. Sure enough he was on his 
way. Hurrying down the ladder she went to the window and warned the 
Indians of his approach. There would have been a killing had Crandell 
found these savages surrounding the cabin, and the Indians knew it. So 
they hastily picked up their l11uskamouts of elm bark and cleared out. 
For six weeks no Indians were seen about the place. Then one day two 
of them who could talk the best English came to say that they had done 
bad things, and to ask for their rifles and knives. There was no trouble 
after that. 
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CLEARI1\G THE LAl"D 


THERE'S nothing delIcate looking ahout 
those boots, is there? In that respect they 
are fit emblems of thc day's work done by 
the early settler, At sun-up he would feed 
his oxen and his pigs, and take a look at his 
axe. He would edge it up a bit, or maybe 
grind a nick out of it, if he had been so un- 
fortunatc as to touch a stone with it the day 
before. Then he would go in to his break- 
fast. and we will not trouble to follow him 
there just now, but later on a picture of his 
home life will be given. 
After breakfast the clearing would be- 
gin. Mcn wer-= wonderfully clever in those 
days with the a\':e. There is a legend told 
of a man \\ ho could split a sixpenny picce in two edgewise with that tool. 
Certain it is that those old time choppers, with their hcavy bitted axes, 
could make a dean smooth cut that was pretty to see. Thcir trees were 
felled with the accuracy that characteriLCs the beaver in his work; and 
these animals always fall their trces just where they want them. All 
this is becoming more or less a lost art to-day. Few men can chop and 
saw and skiJ with the skill of thc old pioneer, whose whole life was a 
training either directly or Indirectly for this work. 
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CHOPPI
G ..\ :\'L\N DO'VN 
Chopping contests were part of thc sport of the day, and one of the 
pastimes was to "chop a man down." The contest was carried out in 
this fashion: .\fter a tree had heen felled and trimmcd up, it was meas- 
ured nto 10J len
ths. Then the two chopping contestants climbed one to 
each end of the log-the hetter man at the butt end. If the butt end man 
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could get his log cut through first, he was considered to have "chopped 
down his man." Sometimes the other man did come down with a rush, 
for the small end of the log was often higher in the air than the big end. 
You ought to see the chips those men made, and the way they sunk 
the blades of theIr axes into the wood. Those axes weighed five pounds 
or more; but good choppers could swing them all day long with easc. 
Indecd, as the country became more settled, they would chop all day, 
and thcn tramp a few miles to go to a dance that kept them up till the 
"wee sma' hours;" but they would bc back a;alll on the job bright and 
early next mornin
. 
Sometimes it was somethin 6 \'ery diiferent from a dance that kept 
them awake at nights. In the sun1mcr and fail they used to burn the 
brush, and later the log heaps. At timls the firc would start to slJread, 
and if the grass and undergrowth were dry, there would be a fight for life 
and home, \\ hen one man see ned to have to do the work of three. 
Those, \\ ho like seein
 splendidly built men work, would have en- 
joy( d the scene presented by these pioncers as they cleared the land. 
Over thcre you would sec a pile of p:-ies, strong, clean saplings, used for 
shifting the logs. "-hy are thcrè 
'o many prepared? :::;imply because 
it .....as part of the fun oì lIfe to see how màny pries the strong man could 
break in a day.... hill' liftin
. .\nd it was tbe small boy's job to kecp the 
stron
 man suppiicd. 
It IS almost unbelievable the amount of work that would be done 
for a sm3ll sum of money. Ten dol!ars an acrc used to be t
e average 
price paid for cQoppll1;, clearing and fencing an a('rt of land fit for the 
harrow. Expenenced hands could clear an aCIC in this manner m ten 
days; but imagine working as they haj to work for a dJllar a day Later 
on something will be said about the purchasing power of a dollar at that 
time. A 
cttler wa:; considered to ha,,'e Jane a big season's work when 
he chopped and ckarcd ten acres, and put it in crop. 
In clearing land every effort was made to save labor. Trees were 
cut as ll.uch as possible so that the tops would fall if'to one brush pile, 
whIch saved carrying brush. Then they cut the trunks of the trees into 
logs. Five mcn and a yoke of u\.en could clear [rom half an acre to an 
acre in a day, after it had b:::-en eut and the brush burned. This clearing 
consisted in putting the l(}gs on skid:; in huge piles ready for burning. 
L sualiy the fa.ìlüw. perhaps of ten acre') or more, was all cut down, and 
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the brush burned. Thcn a clearing bee was made. The fallow was 
staked out in sections such as could be cleared In a day by a number of 
men and a yoke of oxen. .K ext the men with the ox teams would pick 
their helpeIs; choosc a scction of the fallow; and when all these formal- 
ities were finished, the clcaring would begin. There was a face to see 
who could gct his section of the fallow clcared first. Skill and good 
judgment were tested to the utmost at thcse ":"ces." It was a very sim- 
pic matter to do a lot of hard work without accomplIshIng much. l\Ien 
could only tell by e
p
ricncc thc easiest way to "snah" out a log, and 
makc usc of Its movemcnts to shift it intI) the proper position. l\Ir. R. 
Cranddl has an oU photo of a scene at one of these dearing bees. It 
was takcn a great many ycars a
o, and was so faded that it could not be 
reproduced. You could the fid Hcrs, but not the whisky that was always 
(Jlcntiful on there occasions. 


BURNIXG UP TIi\IBER 


Burninß the fallow was donc at ni.
ht. There was good rea30n for 
this-when the fire was lit it w0uld warm and lighten thc cool air above 
it, and the cold air rushing in would fan the fire and make it burn bctter 
than it would in the warlTl air of thp. sunshine 
Imaginc burning a pile of maple logs, some of which would be 
worth to-day from *16 to $20 cach. Those werc costly blazes for the 
chIldrcn of the pionccrs. \\" e pay dearly enough for our wood and 
lumber nuw. 
To-day we have no bush left worth mentioning. Thc Christie \\oods 
is about the last piece, and it is now being cut down. .At that timc men 
looked upon trecs as their cnemies standing in the way of lJrogress and 
prosperity. Naturally an enemy of thIs kInd would be destroyed with 
vigor and \Oery succcssfully conquered. 
What a fortune those 106s would bring to-day. 
lr. John Rolph 
says that he bought good pine lumber to bUIld his first housc in Prince 
.\lbert for $6.00 pcr 1000 feet delivered on the lot. And he paid for the 
lumbcr in trade. Now one can scarcely get such lumber at any price It 
h
tS gone; and very much of it wcnt up in smokc. 
The first shingles made in this locality were of pinc. The home 
of 
Ir. Bigelow ami MT. \IcCaw was shingled with pine thirty-five years 
ago. alHl the roof is in splendid shape to-d;lY. 
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In the days of which we are now writmg, basswood troughs were 
more common than shingles, and greased paper sometimes took the place 
of glass. 


THE PLE,ASING SIDE OF CLEARING 


There was a fascination and romance about this work. Flitting 
here and there among the shadows, men 
nd women would gather the 
sticks and chunks and feed the blazing fire. Three hours of this task 
after supper was not consIdered drudgery Even to-day, any boy will be 
pleased if you let him feed a bonfirt'; and in those days bonfires meant 
cleared land, potash, and good crops. 
/\.fter the land was cleared a bit, the corn roastings bt'gan. There 
was plenty of fun in roasting green corn before a pile of blazini.; logs. 
First you must have your ears of corn rcady; then you set fire to your 
pile of logs and get a good blaze going. After that you roll a log close 
to the fire, and set the corn on end in a row in front of it, leaning the 
ends of the cars against the log. That corn needed watching and turn- 
ing or it would soon be done to a crisp on one side. 
Young folks enjoyed themscl\Tcs immensely at these corn roastings. 
There was nothing mam by pam by ahout their fun, for they were full 
blooded, healthy folk who were not making any great fuss about nicc 
poiuts of etiquette, You could cat with your knife, know nothing oftbe 
hi5h handshake or the three cornered smile, and be dressed in the style 
ot many scasons back, without losing caste or any other imaginary 
blessinJ. 
One must recognize that these people werc rough. Thcy had great 
physical endurance and strong p::Jssions. Their fun was often uproarious. 

1en would get gloriously drunk or soundly converted, according to the 
irresistible p,hver that gaine:::l cDutroì of thcm. They made no effort to 
hidc thl:ir tedinl'!;s, and anybody that did seem to be reserved in man- 
ner, was considered odd, anù often misunderstood or even disliked by 
hIS neighbors. 
Thcir virtues have been tht' subject of song and story for many 
a year alld will be in e\'idence all through these pages-courage, perse- 
n
rance. hospitality, and great faith. 
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:\IAKIl\"G BLACK SALTS AND POTASH 



 
(
 


AFTER the fallow had been burned, the ashes were raked 
into heaps, and latcr gathered into carts, which carried them 
to the leachcs. .\ leach was generally made of boards or 
basswood hark. 
Iore recently, of coursc, the coal oil barrel 
came into usc, whcn the housewife had a leach for making 
soft soap. Therc were no coal oil barrds in those day. The 
old fashioned leach was about eight or ten feet long. about 
four or live fect hi
h, and about three or four feet wide at the 
tOi->, and tapcrcd down to about twelve or eightccn inches. The word 
"about" is used bec.Ulsc thc size of the lcaches varied according to the 
convenicnce of the builder. Undcr the lcach wa.s a trough which led to 
the lye pot. \\Thcn the ashes were ready, the bottom of the leach was 
filled with straw, over which was sprinkled about a bushel of lime. This 
limc was made by burning limcstone in the blazing log heaps; and the 
product was very good. 
\rhcn the leaehc
 wcre prop,'rly prepared, the ashcs were shovelled 
in and water was poured on <Jnd :;,.llowcd to filter through. As soon as 
the lye quit runnin
. the leach was dry, and more watcr was put on; and 
this process \\as kept up until the lIght color of the lye showed that all 
thc strength had been taken from the ashes. Of course the object of all 
this filtering was to get the potash from the ashes. 

 c\.t thc lye was gathercd into the big iron potash kettles wherc it 
was hoiled down much the same as maplc sap is boiled into sugar. If 
the lye was clean, it \\ as easy to makc good black salts; but dirty lye 
would cause endless trouble when It came to making the black salts into 
potash. It was for the purpose of cleaning the lye that thc limc was put 
into the bottom of the leaches. Such is the process of making black salts. 
In later years, this is as far as the settler went in manufacturing 
potash. Years later, most farmers simply drew their ashes to thc ashcries 
or sold them just as tHey stood raked into heaps on the fallow. But the 
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earliest settlers had to do everything themselves. If they were not skilled 
potash makers, they had to learn by experience; and they likely paid good 
attention to the les30ns, which would be costly if mistakes w
re made. 
Black salts was very much like porridge when first made, but it 
would quickly harden until it was about as stiff as clay mortar. 
To make potash required a different process. No water was used 
here, but the black salts was put into the potash kettles and melted to 
nd It of Its impurities. This is the way they did it. A rough furnace 
of loose stones was :.Jliilt around the kettle, which was raised a foot or 
more from the ground, so that the fire could be put right under the pot. 
At the back of this furnace was a chimney of clay and loose stones that 
carrIed away the f'moke and made the necessary draught. The fire re- 
lJuired to melt black salts had to be intensely hot. Indeed, it was so hot 
that it would nearly melt the potash kettles, big and strong as they were. 
One had to be very careful when the stIcks were poked into the fire or a 
hole might be 11lade in the bottom of the pot. More than one man lost 
his kettle in this way. The fires were made uf dry basswood, cedar, and 
other light dry wood. 
.Most of this work was done at night, as it was easier to see the color 
of the melted stuff which looked quite a bit like molten iron. \Vhen the 
proper color was seen-a dark red-the fire was allowed to die down, 
and the black salts became potash. Sometimes potash was grey when 
it had cooled, but the best samples were pea green in color. 
You can easily see that this process would require a good knowledge 
of the business; and it is not surprising that in later years the work was 
done by men who made a special business of potash making. 
If you wish to bnng the scene before you vividly, shut your eyes, 
and picture the little clearing with its blazing fire lighting up wrth a fitful 
glare the black background of uncut bush. N ow and then the distant 
howl of a wolf would be heard, or the lonely fire watchers would be 
startled as a dead branch would become dislodged and crash down 
through the trees,and then the silence again. broken only by the crackling 
of the fire. 
Mfn worked all night at this task, and the heat and smoke and 
labor tried to the utmost the physical endurance of many of them. It 
was no wonder that at times men would grow discouraged and refuse to 
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tace thc hardship and toil that were necessary to secure a iiving without 
any of the luxuries so common to-day. 
Potash was generally shipp
d in huge barrels made of heavy oak 
staves. Each barrel would hold 560 lbs of potash-the concentrated 
product of an acre of standing timber, the unbroken forest. A bushel 
of hardwood ashes is said to make five pounds of potash. The prke paid 
varied from $80 to $120 per barrel of 560 lbs. according to the state of 
the market. 
Blark salts and putash could be sold for cash then more readIly 
than \\ heat, although the latter was only bringing forty cents a bushel. 

ome years later it sold at $2.50 per bushel, but that is a story to bc told 
in slil"C{eding pa
es. 


The potash would be drawn to Whitby harbor, whcre it was taken 
dwav In sailing vessels. It was finally used in the manufactur.e of glass 
to c1car the sand. .\ little \\ould be thrown in the vats where calico 
was beIng prcrared to receive the colors as thc potash made thc colors 
fast. It had many other llses. 
Pearl ash was made by relÌmng potash in a specially constructed 
furnacc. It was purc white and was used in making saleratus. Settlers 
wuuld go to the as.'1Cries and bring home a big picce' of pcarl ash to be 
used as haking powder. .\ pIece the size of your two fists would last the 
housekeepcr for a couplc of years for this purposc-it was so strong 
Asheries were built beside running strcams wherever possible. 
There used to be more strcams and springs in those days because 
the bush preserved the watcr supply. It is only ahout fiftccn or twenty 
years ago since the last ashery in this locality was abandoned. It was 
situatcd half a mile north of Columbus. 
lany people here will bc able 
to recall the time when Jack Joint used to come around collecting ashes 
for his ashery. 
There used to be a rotash manufactory on the fait lot on Bigelow 
Street. Squire Lund used to run a pearl ash works right north of where 
the Port Perry station now stands. Therc was one at Prince Alhert; one 
between Prince Albert and .Manchester; one between Manchester and 
Utica; one on the sevcnth concession; and one a little south of Green- 
bank. Probably the're were others. but we have not heard of them 
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SOME EARLY SETTLERS 


TO PROPERLY understand the scttlemcnt of this 
section of the country, some explanation is necessary. 
There were three main avenues of immigration. If you 
make a triangle with Toronto at one corner of the base, 
CoLourg at the other, and 
Ianilla at the: apex, it will 
be easy to see the process of settlement. 
One lot of settlers came in from Cobourg and Port 
Hope, and travelled northwest. They wcre mostly north 
of Ireland peorlc, and they settlcd in the townships of 
Cavan, M anvers, and Cartwright. A few went on to 
Mariposa. 
Another group came in from Toronto, travelling 
northeast. They settled in Pickering, Markham, U x- 
bridge. 
cott and Brock. This group was made up of 
north of Ireland peotJle and Highland Scotch. 
\ thud group travelled east from Toronto to Oshawa, and then 
north. They scttled the \Vhitbys. Reach and Scugog, and included 
English. Irish. Scotr:h. and some 
\.mericans. 
l'here was an EnglIsh group of settlers that took up land in Darling- 
ton anù overflowed into Cartwright. Here the North of Ireland reople 
looked upon the English peoplc as bcing quite inferior, as they came from 
a mining district, and were unskilled in agriculture. 
There was a fourth group that travelled north from Toronto to Lake 
Simcoe, and entered the county at the north end at Beaverton. But with 
these pioneers we have little to do, as they did not settle in the vicinity 
of Scugog. 
It was yuite easy for a st-'uler to honestly think himself the first on 
the ground, although other settler
 may have lived some years within a 
few miles of him. Such was thc case of two men who lived three mIles 
apart II1 the vicinity of Manilla. One of them had come in by way of 
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Cobourg and the other by way of Toronto. \Vhen these men took up 
land, each of them believed that he had reached the end of civilization. 
He was an outpost among white men. 
This went on for some years. One 4uiet day the Cobourg man 
thought he heard chopping to the \Yest of him. He laughed at his 
fancy, because he was surc nobody lived in that direction. Then hc lis- 
tcned again to make sure that he had been wrong the first timc; but he 
was not for he heard the sound of the axc once more. Off he startcd to 
invcsti
ate. He found his unknOW'l neighbor thn..-e milcs away. Each 
hall li\-ed quite close to the other (for those days), and had not known it 
becanse thcy had travclled into thc woods from different directions. 
The discovcry of a ncw neighoor was an event of great importance. 
Une can readilv understand how mcn would si7e each other up, noting 
both defects and virtucs, and often exaggerating both. 
()nc by one they came in, trudging behind a yoke of oxcn, or maybe 
tOJ poor to do anything but carry their worldly goods in bundlcs slung 
0\ cr their shùulders. Poùr: Indecd they were, A man wa3 sowing his 
first fdllow. when a stran
er camc up and sat down on a log to talk mat- 
ters o\"(
r. It turned out that he was a soldier who had received a 
(;ovelllillent grant, and that the grant was situated a short distance from 
the settler's tallow. After discussing many subjects the soldier was 
asked how he was fixed financially. He held ur sixpence between his 
thumb and finger. "That's ail I'vc got," he said. .\nd that soldier was 
Jamcs \\"addell, grandfather of 
lr. Waddell of Port Perry. Poverty was 
not fatal to success, for nearly everybody literally hcwed out his fortune 
with his 0\\ n hands at that time. 
Reuben Crandell came to Rcach in 1821, and in 1823 John Rae 
moved in from Whitby and bcgan clearing his lot-No.1 1 in the 2nd 
concession of Reach. Next came Wm. \Vade, who settled on the 5th 
conccssion ncar :\lanchesì:er. Thrcc other scttlers followed, named 
Jones, Hughes, and 
Iarvin, rcsrcctlvely. 
In 1824, Abner Hurd and Daniel Dayton came in from the United 
States, bringmg thf'Ir families with them. Both settled at Prince Albert 
which place was callcd Dayton's Corners for some years. 
From 1828 to 1831, along the 5th concession starting ncar Man- 
chcster the following pcrsons moved in and formed the "Scotch Settle- 
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m"ènt:" Abram Ewers, Donald Christie, Robt. Munro, Archie:MèDermid, 
, "Peter ChristIe, John M.cKercher, Thompson, Charles Stevehs, John 
Vernon, and W m. Ashton, who afterwards became teacher at the [school 
built -opposite Beare's mill. N ext came George Kendall, who insisted 
on being called by his given name wIthout any "mister." Further along 
were John Ashton, and John Christie. \\' est of Utica was \V m. \Vard, 
commonly known in later years as "Father" 'Yard. He and 'Villiam or 
., .Fàthet", Crosier were great examples of men of strong religious fervor 
and power who w'ere never so happy as they were in a revival meet- 
ing where free expression was given to the religious feelings. Such men 
are almost all gone to-day. \Ye could ,not understand them, or they us. 
They were a power in the community, and were splendid men, whose 
lives proved. the 'sincerity of their religion. 
Still farther to the West, John Sykes, Chas Mitchell. and George 
Porteous'were settled. Down an the. fourth concession and still farther 
south could bF.found Thomas Graham, Henry Walker: Harper, Silver, 
Dwyer, L>unholm, Hinckston, Barher, Buck, Benson, McKay, Lyle, 
and Wdsh. 
.\round Epsom (Jockey Hill) there settled John Ensign, John and 
Thomas English, Timothy and Hughie Munroe, and Silas Page. A lIttle 
north of Port-Perry, near the N onquon, Solomon Orser settled, and 
afterwards built Orser's tavern. He came in from Kmg5ton wIth a yoke 
.,..1 õf oxen, and took twelve days to complete the journey. Then came 
Jeremiah Orser, Tohn Mark and James Moon. Moon kept the Nonquon 
House on the south side of the river, and a man named Charles Black 
kept a tavern on the north side. Thomas Shaw was another early set- 
in this locality. 
At Greenbank (once called Gimlet Town and later Smith's Corners) 
were the Craggs, Bairds, George Patterson, Robert Wells, Lewis Houck, 
Joseph Ward, Cobblethwaitc, John ranson, and John McLaren. 
At the end of ten years, that is in 1831, Reach had 134 inhabitants. 
This record must necessarily be incomplete, as no person living can 
remember all who were in this locality at that time. 
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 D was nut s
ttkd quite as carly 
as Reach Town<;hip, althouóh it was surv
yed 
by 
Iajor 
. \\'ilmot in 1816. About this time it 
scems to havc be
n uninhabit
tl, rhere werc some 
\Iissis<lU(!:a In=lÙns who ca:n
)ed at ti mes whert-- Port 
Perry now stan Is. but they (lId not live there penna- 
n
ntl}' at first. but moved b;lck anJ fortb between the 
Kawartha Lakes and 1 ake Ontario r\ trail led from 
Curts' Point to Lake Untario; and that trail was a 
portage on
r \\ hich the In.lians woulò carry tht'ir 
canoes and belungings when they rerluirecl better 
huntIng or lishing. It was a long tramp; but at that 
ti l11e there was no other connection between 
cugog 
and Lake Ontario. 
rhcre IS a legend told that at one time the Missi- 
saugas enticed anum ber of their elwmies, the \10- 
hawk Indians. to Pa\.tun's Puint, just where the Kent pror-ert}' is situa- 
tt'd. Here, the story goes, the 
luhawks were killed. But the legcnd 
seems to IJ.ek proof; it is likely one of the war songs of the Illljwn 
braves. 
Latl'r 
ün1l' t\\0 hundred of" these 
Iissisau
a Indians settled on the 
Island \\ith their srIUéJ\\S and families. The Gm"ernment granted thcm 
a reserve of 800 acres. and made some attempt to induce them to live as 
white men. T\\elve houses and three barns were put up by \\"\11 rylcr, 
\\ ho rece:ved a cuntract from the Govcrnment to do this work, Some 
I"arm machinery was 
upplied; but these efforts did not materially altcr 
the Indians' method of living. 
.\way back in 1806, rhe Farewells, who livcd at the Front, open cd 
up a tr.lding post for barter with the Indians at "
ashburn's Island on 
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Scene on Scng'og- Island, near Pettett's Pomt 
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Lake :::;cugog. They left theu agent, John Sharp. in charge of thc post, 
whi!e they went to tell the Indians their purpose. \\'hen they came 
back to camp, they found that Sharp had been killed. A hunt for the 
mUr3erer followed, and it was found that an Indian named Ogetonicut 
had done the killing because his brother, Whistling Duck had bcen 
killed by a white man, and no white man's life had becn taken to avengc 
the IndIan's death. The Indian was arrested, and after a preliminary 
hearing it was decided that the tnal would have to bc held at Prcsqu'lle. 
.1s the murder had committed in that judicial district. 
.\ GO\crnment schouner named thè "Specdy" was chartercd to take 
thuse who nceded to be prescnt at the trial down thc lake. The partr 
was made up of the following persons:- Judge Cochranc, Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert Isaac (;ray, Sheriff Angus 
Ic Donnell, High Bailiff John 
Fisk. t",;o interpreters- -Cowan and RU3gles-Mr Herkimer, Captain 
l'a"ton and the Indian prisoner 
Tragedy seemed to follow tragedy, for a storm came up and the 
schuoner was lust with all on board. The court at Presqu'lle was ad- 
journed from dav to day awaiting the arri\'al of thc "Spcedy" with her 
distinguished passengers. Finally a piece of the wrcckcd <;chooner was 
found where it had drifted ashore. fhen the terrible story was known 
and the sitting of the court was abandoncd. 
.\ few summers ago the bones of a man were found by some camp- 
ers at Washburn's Island. and it is thought probable that the bones were 
those of John Sharp, who was murdered by thc IndIan Ogctonicut. 
The settlement of Scugog depended much upon thc means of casy 
commumcation between the Island and the mainland. In thE: townships 
there werc nothing but trmls it is truc; but thcy were better than watcr 
for the settlers. It was no caw task at first to settle and clear thc Island, 
for cattle had to be transported, yokes of oxcn carricd over to the work; 
and other hea\'y loads moved 'Jack and forth. The first thing to be done 
was to construct a ferry-a big scow propelled by oars that relluired two 
men to each oar. 
Iany stories are told of that old ferry which for 
many years was thc only means of communication betwecn the Island 
and Reach Township. of which it then formed a part. 
Early one morning the Jacksons made up thcir minds that they 
would seed their newly cleared fallow with fall wheat. So they 
ot their 
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hOl ses wa;;on, seed, feed, and supplies for a day or h\ o. These were all 
loaded on the scow and they were ready to start. They were living at 
Shirley at the time, and did not stay at their Island property permanently. 
The mornin
 \\as so fO;.!.FY that that there was some hesitation about 
starting out on the trip. for the scow leaked badly having been exposed 
to the sun. But the sun peçped out. and it was thought that the fog 
would soon pass away. The big oars were manned and the trip was be- 
gun, TraveUimg was necessarily slow, and when they were halfway 
between the mainland and the Island they were confronted by two diffi- 
culties-they were lost in the fog, and the scow was leaking so that only 
by pumping out the \\ater constantly were they able to keep afloat. The 
fog had not lifted, and there was hard worJ.: for everybody on board. 
Some were <\t the pump and the others were at the oars. 
\fter rowing 
for some time and apparently getting no nearer to land. they found 
themselvss becoming hopelessly mixed up in i:he bogs. Then they 
started to shout, and In this way attracted the attention of a family 
named Kester. who were then living on the south end of the Island. 
The Kester men answered the shout, and John Jackson was able to 
recognize the voices, learn where they were, and steer his outfit in the 
right direction. Shortly afterwards, of course, the fog lifted. 


At another time John Thompson, George Gilbert and his son-a 
young fellow of seventeen-started out on the ferry from Paxton's Point 
to the Island. The lake was much rougher than thfY expected, and the 
animals on board became frightened and started to struggle. They in- 
cluded a team of horses and a yoke of oxen. Young Gilbert was hold- 
ing them, but they became unmanageable, and carried the young man 
overboard. George Gilbert sprang: to save his son, who clutched him so 
ti
htly that both of them were drowned. 
Tragedies like these arc rememhere,j and told Scugog has not 
been excertlOnal in this matter; but the water has taken its toll. Some- 
times it drew with irresistible fascination. as was the case with Tholnas 
Pickle, who got up from his bed where fever had kept him, and in a half 
delirious state wandered down to the lake and was drowned. 
A terrible accident happened in those early days to John Thomp- 
son, by which his children were burned to death. He had gone to mill, 
and his wife shut the children in the house while she went a short dis- 
tance to ask a l1f'ighbor's wife to stay with her over night. She was 
absent but a short time; but before she returned the house had caught 
fire, and it was too late to rescue the children. 
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SO:\IE SCUGOG SETTLERS 


The earliest settlers on Scugog Island were Jos. Gra"-ton, Joseph 
Rcader with his family of six boys-Joseph, Ephraim, William, John, 
Thomas and James-Grosvenor Pickle, racob Pickle, Joseph and John 
Thompson, Robert \\' alker, Gamble, \rill 
Iossworth, Steven Scoville, 
Henry Cole anJ his four sons, 
la
sficld. \Vm. Burr, and Sarah Ann 
Burr. 


.\bout 18--t.3 and later, the following lJersons took up land:-Asa 
liurke. Stoughtenborough, Sam Beason. Jos. ScheU and his five sons- 
George, John, Hcnry, \Varrcn. and Sam.-Joseph Thorne, Wm. Taylor, 
Joseph Conklin, \V m. Tcnike, Charles Harper, Charles Nesbitt, Sweet- 
man and his family of nine sons-James, Patrick, John, Nicholas, Ed. 
)'lichael, Charles, \\'illiam, and Uan -Joel .\ldrcd, Bumbey, Gillespie 
and his two suns sons. 
ome years later the Hoods, Fralicks, Plum, 
J acksons, Grahams and others settled on the Island. A comlJlete list IS 
not lJòssi ble to secure. 
rhere was but small milling accummodation for the settlers in thc 
early days of settlement; and this dilfìculty extended. far beyond the 
vicinity of Reach and Scugog. The :

atter was broug!1t to the notice of 
the (
overnment, and about 1832 a grant of 400 acres of land and cer- 
tain water privilegl:s was made to \\ïlliam and Hassard Purdy, at Linù- 
say, on condition that they erect suitable mills. These men accordingly 
uuilt a dam across the 
cugog River This dam had no locks in it, and 
the water in Lake 
cug06 was ral
d. fully four feet. This turned the 
shallow, marshy \V.lter. with Its broad slow creek running through, into a 
a lake worthy of the notict.:' of the geographer. There was always a lake 
around Scugog Island. but before that first dam was built at Lindsay,the 
water was very shallow e\.cept at times of flood. Early maps of thIS 
district did not shO\\ lake Snwog at .111. 
hallow watcr permitted the 
growth of a forest of tamar.lC trees at the south end of the Island; uut 
these were killed out when the water was raised. and the rtsult was a 
desolate looking \\ aste. )'latters remained in this condition for about 
ten years: the high water hein
 allowed to do any damage it could. be- 
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cause there were but few settlers, and nobody made any complaint to 
the Government. .--\s the land became settled, however, an effort was 
made to have th. water trouble remedied. The result of these efforts 
was that the Government built another dam a quarter of a mile south of 
that whIch the Purdys put up. This dam was equipped with locks, and 
allowed the water to :-ink so that much less land was flooded. 
Further contracts were made in 1843 betwpcn the Government and 
the Purdys, by which the latter agreed to use the surplus water of the 
lake, but not to such an cxtent as to impede navigation. That agree- 
ment has been the cause of much trouble. People whose land was low 
and likely to be flooded would complain of loss owmg to high water, 
while others maintained that the water was so low that navigation was 
impeded, thf' fishing sp3iled. and the general health of the community 
enrlangered. \Yhile these two parties have been stri\'Íng to gain the ear 
of successi\'e C-overnmcnts, the mill owners have naturally gone on using 
the water in such a manncr as best suited their convenience. 
In 184--t. the Purdys sold out to Hiram Bigelow, father of Joseph 
Bigelow, of Port Perry. :\1 r. Bif;elow bUilt the stone mill, and consider
 
ably impIO\"ed the property. 
THE FLOATII'\G BRIDGE 


Paddling and rowing across Lake Scugog may have been very 
romantic, but it was hard. dangerous work to ferry everything over the 
water. .\ bridge was essentIal. It was a big undertaking, for there was 
a stretch of water nearly half a mile wide. To build a permanent 
structurc was considered to b
 too big all undertaking for that day_ A 
compromise was made and a floatmg bridge was constructed in 1856 by 
John Bowers, who 
sed to keep store where \V annamaker's barber shop 
now stands. 
The first rigs to pass over this bridge formed a funeral procession. 
John Jackson had fallen from a load of hay and was killed. He and 
brother David had been working on the Island about five or six years 
when the accident happened. The floating bridge was not quite com- 
plete, and several loose planks had to be laid on the stringers so that the 
body could be taken for burial in Pine Grove Cemetery. 
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.A S:\L\LL REBELLIO
 


High water in Lake Scugog started a small rebellion in the Town- 
ship of Ops. Streams had been filled up and land overflowed to such 
an ext
nt that the trees were killed, and the decaying timber and other 
vegctable matter caused a great deal of illness. In Ops and Fenelon 
thcre was scarcely a home, that did not have its case of typhOId fever, 
malarial fever, or ague. Mariposa Township suffered in a similar man- 
ncr. Those were great days for selling quinine and whiskey. 
-'1atters were so bad in these townships that settlement was almost 
at a standstill. Down at the Front, if anybody was secn going north to 
locatc in these townships, the old settlers would inquire "\Vhere's he 
going?" u ['0 .\lariposa," would be thG rerly. "\\
hat's the use of him 
gomg thcre? If he doesn't take typhoid fever, or fever and ague, the 
June frosts will take hi
 crop, and if the June frost misses it, then tpe 
August frost will clean him out. No use going to .\Iariposa." Naturally 
conVt--'rsations like these did not encourage settlement; and the conditions 
made gleat hardship on those who had made their homes in the flooded 
districts. 
In Ups township there were a great many Catholics and their suf- 
fcrings wcre almost unendurable. FInally they dccided that thcy would 
go to Lindsay and tcar down the dam to let the wat
r away. 
.\ number of men got together and armed themselves with muskets 
Or such other weapons as they could lay hands upon: and then they 
started on thcir journey. In Lindsay the news of this movc was heard 
"ith considerable alarm. High water was not hurting the Lindsay peo- 
ple: in fact it was essential to the prosperity of the town. An emerp'ency 
meeting of the town authorities was held, and an order was issued by the 

fayor, 
1r, Kemp, to call out the militia to meet these men from Ops, 
and induce them to give up their purpose of destroying the dam: .\1r. 
Kemp, who was a large storekeeper and a man of considerahle influence. 
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together with the Catholic priest, accompaniej the militia on their expe- 
dition. When they left Lindsay, they tore down the bridge after them, 
so that the Ops men would have consIderable dIfficulty in gettmg into 
the town. 'At last the two groups of men met, and there was much talk- 
ing: but the raid was stopped and the Ops people returned ho.:ne with 
the understanding that the Lindsay people would lower the dam them- 
selves. Needless to S21Y, it was not the Lindsay delegation that lowered 
the dam; that was the work of the Government. 
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THE 
O
QUON 
l\VIG
\TION CC)l\tlPANY 


Our readers have not likely heard much about "The N onquon 
River Xavigation Improvement Company;" but such a cpmpany was 
actually incorporated in 1854, and the following paragraphs are extracts 
from the incorporation document: 
"Be it Remem bered, that on this nineteenth day of June, in the year 
of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, we the under- 
signed stockholders met at Harmony. in the Township of Whitby, in the 
County of Ontario, and Province of Canada, and resolved to form our- 
selves into a company to be entitled "The Nonquon River NavigatIOn 
Improvement Company," for the purpose of constructing a dam 
six feet high, above hIgh water mark, across the N onquon River or 
Creek, in the thirteenth concession of the Township oÍ Reach, and 
 
slide in connection therewith, so as to facilitate the transmission of tim- 
ber down the said river; and we do hereby declare that the capital stock 
of the said company shall be one thousand pounds, to be divided into 
two hundred shares at the price of five pounds each, and we do 
hereby nominate Abram Farewell, R. Hudson, Job Wilson Fowke,Hugh 
Bowie, and Charles Farewell, to be the first directors of the said com- 
pany." 
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Then followtd a description of the work to be undertaken: 
Dam, six feet above high water, forty yds long, cost, .1;60::> 0 0 
Slide to provIde for running timber over the dam, cost 200 0 0 
Total estimated cost of construction 800 0 0 
An estimate was made from the best available sources 
of the quantity of different kinds of timber expected to pass 
down the river yearly: 
1000 pieces of pine timber, tolls Id each .L 4 3 4 
500 pIeces hardwood timber, tolls I td each 3 2 6 
5000 sa\\'logs, to11s -J;f3' of a pelin)' each 2 12 
5000 cords of wood, tolls 2d rer cord 4 1 13 4 
200 cords of shingle bolts, tolls 2d per cord 1 13 4 
100 cords of hoop stuff, tolls 2d per cord 0 16 8 
200 cedar passess, tolls 2d per cord 1 10 0 
600,oJo staves, tolls IS. 3d. per :\1 3 6 10 0 
Total estimated income 93 4 7 


So far as we can learn this com pany never did mOre than take out 
its incorporation papers and receive the sanction of the County Council. 
These facts were taken from the "Journal of Proceedings of the 

1unicipal Council of the County of Ontario. This volume is the 
property of Mr. Joseph Bigelow. 
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SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLI
G 


"There's a small school'us' there where four roads meet, 
Thc doorsteps hollered out by little feet, 
An' sideposts carved with names whose owners grew 
To great men, some on 'em, an' deacons tu; 
'T ain't used no longer, coz the town hez got, 
.\ hIgh school where they teach-the Lord knows wot. 
Three story larnin' 's pop'lar now; I guess . 
We thriv' on-wal, jes' twO stories less. 
For it strikes me there's sech a thing ez sinnin' 
By overloadin' children's underpinnin' 
Wal, hcre it wuz I larned my ABC, 
An' it's a kind 0' favorite spot with me."- James Russell Lowell 


Indians werc the tirst to be provided with schooling in Reach 
Township. In Ü
27 Elder Scott, of the _\merican Missionary Societ}., 
established a school on the lake front where Port i>erry now stands. A 
SOIl of .\bner Hurd was at one time was teacher of this school, and his 
efforts were supplemented by those of Elder Scott, who was anxious to 
convert the Indians from paganism to Christianity. They had been a 
nuisance in the neighborhood; but under the influence of the missionary 
they hecame less wild. 
Before the first school for white children was built in this locality, 
thc three R's wcre were taught by the parents in the evening by the light 
of a blazing fire and some tallow dips. The lessons were simple and it 
did not take long at times for the scholars to know as much as the 
teachers. "Book larnin" was not considered so essential to succcss in 
those days as it is now. 
In 1
28, the Crandells. Hurds, and Uaytons got together and built 
the first school at Dayton's Corners. It W...!à of logs, of course, and 
would not be "approved"' by the inspector of to-day. An old Lowland 
Scotsman, namcd Cull, became thc teacher, and boarded around among 
the scttlers. His learning wa<; eked out by various devices. One was to 
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stick up a jack knife on the desk between two scholars, promising to give 
it to the youngster who could whittle oul the best boat. 
Some of the early teachers were broken down gentlemen, who came 
to this country as a sOrt of forlorn hope. They had to live, but possessed 
very little exce!Jt a smattering of knowledge to entitle them to food, 
clothing and shelter. Certain it is they received but little more than 
these for their services as teachers. 
The second school is said to have been built on the front of the 4th 
concession, a fcw rods west of Hink's mill. Mr. Ashton was the first 
teacher in this school. He was a man of exceptional merit as a teacher 
and is remembered by old folk to-day while others are forgotten. The 
school was erected in 1835. In 1841 a third school was put up. Until 
this time the two schools did service for the whole neIghborhood, and 
that included PrInce .\lbert, the Scotch Settlement, the Coates Settle- 
ment, and the first and second concessions of Reach. This third school 
would be at Cedar Creek. It is now closed, and for a long time was kept 
open to accommodate one scholar. In 1844 a school was built on the 
2nd conceSSIOn ncar the gravelled road. 1845 saw three more schools 
put up-one of them a little to the south of Mr. Orser's, another scarce- 
Iv a mile north of Epsom, and another at the back of the township, be- 
t\veen the 13th and 14th concessions. . By the ycar 1848 there were 
thirteen schools in Reach Township. In 1859, Rev. R Monteith wrote 
the followmg paragraph in his "Rise and Progress of the Township of 
Reach": 
"The townshIp has 16 common schools, including a union school 
which is partly supported by a section in Brock, in which township also 
the school is situated. Of brick schoolhouses there is only one; there 
are seven frame buildings, and the remaining eight are of logs. Fully 
half of this latter class are in bad condition, and at least three of the 
other class are equal
y so. \Vith very unimportant exceptions, the 
schools are kept in operation the whole year. As to the present teachers 
5 belong to the first class, 9 to the second, and only 2 to the third. 
The matter of school development has been so well descri
ed in the 
Historical Atlas issued by J. H. Beers & Co. in 1877, that we give some 
extracts herewi th: 
"In these primitive times the schoolhouse was constructed of logs, 
frequently un hewn, and it contained but a single room. The furmture 
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waj of the rudest descrIption, consisting chiefly of lon
 pieces of deal 
sup ported by pins inserted in the wall, used for desks; in front of which 
extcnj,; 1 huge pieces of sfIuare timber supporteJ by le3s of uneven 
len!;th. whose unaccommodating imparity afforded more opportunities to 
the pupils of determining the centre of gravity th:ll1 practising writinJ. 
Utterly blank were the walls, except where some adventurous youth had 
carved his name, or with bold design had traced in carbon the well 
kn.:)wn ViS3 s C of ,.th
 master." M
l?S, charts, ani a1l othèr triumphs of 
Caxton's art that onw ad0rn the walls of the humblest schoolhouse in 
the country were then unkn"1wn, and we doubt not many old men and 
women can rec.lll their first impressions when they beheld, unrolled be- 
forc their adminnJ gaze, a map of this stately planet, which they heard 
for the first time had been bowling round the sun for thousands of years. 
Like many dwe1ling houses of that time, the schoolhouse was heated 
by means of an immense fìrepiace upon whose ample hearth blazed tre- 
mendous logs cut from the adjacent woods-a system that served the 
double purpo:-.e of heating and ventilation. Of fresh air, indeed, there 
was no lack, for after a few years' occupatIOn this building disclosed 
many holes and crevices through which the wind and I ain found an easy 
entrance, and through whIch the youngsters, tired of their accustomed 
toil, could watch th,' progress of the world without, and hear the shrill 
calls of the blue jays and the' chatter of the squirrels. 
"Tradition tells that the first stove in any schoolhouse in the county 
was made from an old potash kettle; two accidental holes-óne at the 
bottom a nd the other at the side-suggesting to some ingen[Qus patron 
of learning the stoking hole and the flue. Turned bottom up and fur- 
nished with a chimney, what need to say that it became the admiration 
of the country-side. Rude ttnd destitute of convenience as these 
first schoolhouses were, they nevertheless cost the settlers much patient 
labour and no little self-sacrifice. Often the burden of completing them 
fell upon two or three public spirited men of the section. Often, too, 
extreme difficulty was evpenenced in raising sufficient means wherewith 
to pay the teacher." 
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Prior to the year 187 I, the inspection of the public schools was 
conducted chiefly by resident clergymen appointed to the duty of exam- 
ining schools by the County Council, and not a little of the progress 
of education is due to the untiring energy of many of these men. 
In the year 1871, many important .:;hanges took place. All the 
Public Schools were made free; trustees were compelled to provide ade- 
quate school accommodation; and .Mr. James McBrien was appointf'd 
County Inspector. .A County Board of Examiners was constituted. 
l'here were at that time four HIgh Schools in the County, situated 
a 
 follows: 


\Yhitby High School. e-;tablished in I g-J.9 
Uxurid..{e High SchJJI, e:;tablished in 1856 
OshJ.\\a High Scho;)l. t:stabli"hed in Ü;65 ' 
P,JI"t P..::rrr tfj
h School, establisht: i in (81)'; 
l
ort Perry Hi
h '::;chOJI wa" OlJcnèd jn IDO.). .:\.t ftrst the e luip- 
ment was poor, but in spIte of inadequate apparatus and bad buiUings 
many scholars were sent forth who showed by their subse luent success 
that their traIning was thorough. 
In 1873 the Board of Trustees determined to erect scho:>l buildings 
in some degree corresponding to the enterprise and prosp
rity of the 
village, and the result was the present excellent brick building, usej for 
both High and Public Schools. 
On moving into the new building in 1874 the school was equipped 
and organized so that it became as efficient as any High School in the 
Province. The results were excellent as will be seen by the extraordinary 
position taken by the scho')l at th
 Int
rm
diate Examinations. At the 
first examinati,m, Pu!"t Perry High School came ont FIRST of the one 
hundred and two High 
chool:> then in the Province.' At many subse- 
quent examinations this leading position was retained. 
In the work of preparing students for the Universities it has also 
been very successful. :\fany scholarships and other hono:s have been 
gained by students of this school. 
The following gentlemen composed the teaching staff: Head Mas- 
ter, D. McBrIde, B.A, Classics and .:\fodern Languages; James Mc- 
Kenzie (First Class Provincial Normal School) :Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Botany and Zoology; Alex Marshall Rae (First Class Prov- 
incial Normal School) English Grammar, Composition, Geography, etc.; 
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Prof. 1.. B. Harrington, 
[usic; Rev. J. T. Dowling, Drawing; John 
Rolph, Esq., M.S., Military Drill and Gymnastics. 
The religions and moral instruction of pupils from a distance was 
under the charge of the following clergymen: Rev. C. C. Johnson, 
I..-\., 
Church of England. Rev. James Douglas, Canada Pre
byterian; Rev. E. 
R. Young, Canada :\lcthodist ChurcHj Rev J. J. \VhIte, Baptist Church; 
Rev. C. .\. Simp
on, 
lethodist Episcopal Church. 
The Trustee Hoard for tbe High School at that time was composed 
of the following gentkmen-Messrs. Ch?l"les- :\Iarsh, H L. Ebbels. E. 
:\lunùy, James Jewett and K. Jones, :\1. 1>. 
l'wo persons in the number of thosL' mentiùned have became om'" 
standing figures -Vugald McBridc and Egcrton Ryerson Young. 
Dugald .McBride has fCli ïej from arti \;e service, and is' able ta watch 
with apprcciatIve eyes the successful careers of many students who re-" 
cei,,'ed their early educational trainin.s from him
 There arc preacbers., 
doctors, lawyer!t, engineers, and business men scattered here and thert 
throughout the \\ orld, who if they could, would tcll how much they owed 
to this sclf-po5Segsed man, who calmly but persIstently piloted them 
through the turbulent water!il of s
hool lifc. 
The frivolous pupils had a hard time with Dugald 
lcHride. The 
calm, hair pitying, sarcas-tic contempt meted out to them was a whole- 
some tonic to those who at heart wert' right; but with the horeless ones 
the words rankled until they engendered resentment. In later years- 
many grew to know that the rcbuke was just and rea11y kindly. 
:\1r. :\lcBride's service to Port Perry extended over a period of near- 
ly forty years, and his record is one of which any man might justly be 
proud. 
When Port J?erry used to go to 
e the "huskie" dog bTought by 
Rev. E. R. Young from the \V est, they dId not realize how famous the 
prcacher would bccome in later years as a lecturer and writer. During 
his stay in Port Perry he commenced lecturing, taking a three montb1)' 
trip through the :\Iaritime Provinces. Later hc went to England and 
lectured thcre, telling of the Indians in the Xorth West among whom he 
worked a5 a mIssionary for a number of years. He was very favoTably 
received m the Old Country. 
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THE HOlVIE LIFE OF THAT DAY 


Cl-OCKS were scarce in tpose days, but the 
sun rose and set in the same old fashioned way. 
Everybody and everything rose and set with it. 
Daylight was practically the only light except the 
tallow dips, and they dIdn't count for much. They 
did not dazzle the eyes. 
At sun-up the family would be astir; and the 
man would busy himself feeding his oxen and his 
pigs. That done he would take a look at his axe, 
edge it up a bit, or, maybe, grind a nick out of it. 
Breakfast would likely be ready about that time, for 
tbe goodwife rosp betimes, too. The staple articles 
of food would be porridge (mush), pork, potatoes, 
and bread. If they had any sugar at that meal, it 
would be maple sugar, made in the Spring, and 
carefully hoarded during the year so that the supply would last until the 
next sap run came along. When the sugar had been given Its final boil- 
ing, it was run into milk pans where it hardened IIlto large cakes. These 
were stacked up on a rough shelf in the attic where thc children slept, 
and more than one youngster developed a sweet tooth by nibbling the 
wedge shaped edges of the sugar cakes that had been formed where the 
mIlk pans flared out at the top. The honsekeeper, of course, would be 
wondering what she could do to keep those mice away from the sugar. 
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The fishes in the lakes were found, 
\\ïld game did in the grove abound; 
The virgin forest all around 
Has now become a field. 
-Song of the Pioneer. 
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Their flour was dark and was made from wheat in a stone mill. To 
get the flour the man would have to tramp miles through the bush to 
the nearest mill, carrying his wheat on the outgoing journey, and bring- 
ing the flour back with him. In this way Oems Fitchett, who was one 
of the earliest settlers in Reach, used to tramp from Fitchett's Corners 
(
Iancht-'ster) to Little York to get his flour There was a blazed trail 
all the way, and Denis would start off down the trail for his tramp of 
forty odd miles y, ith a bag slung over his shoulder, wheat in one end of 
the bag and corn in the other. That was in the very c:arhest days of 
settlemellt. Later the nearest mills were at Raglan and Lindsay, the 
latter place being reacht-'d by canoe. The trip to mill was an event of 
importance. Even when a load was taken to grist it often happened 
that the grain ba
s had to be borrowed two or three in a place from the 
neigh bors. Twenty bushels was a big load. 
Sometimes there was no time nor opportunity to go to mill and then 
the folk found a big flat stone uron which they could dump their corn 
and pound it with a small stone until it was comraratively fine. In this 
way they made what was called "samp" Hunger and fresh air made 
good sauces for this kind of food, for samp would make great Johnny 
cake 
There was a fine supply of fish, fowl, vpnison, and bear's meat, but 
if you ask whether the pioneer enjoyed these things constantly, diffenng 
answers will be made. Hear Pett'r 
[c.\rthur's story of thp "Pionecr 
Dinner:' 
t;randaJ was to be given a pioneer dinner by 
[uriel. Such hurry- 
ing and hunting as there was to get that dinner together; but it was worth 
the trouble for it was rich and appetizing. Crandad enjoyed it Immense- 
ly, and acted worse than the small boy at a tea-meeting, for he had a 
second hdpin!! of almost everything on the table, He was almost "too 
full for utterance;" but when the dinner was over e\'erybody insisted that 
the pioneer make a speech. It throws such a flood of light on the sub- 
ject about which we are speaking, that it is given herewith: 
"I a.m glad I didn't h.lve to die without tasting those pIOneer dishes. 
I had read about them in the immigration literature that was sent to the 
Old Country when I was a boy. I had been hearing about them all my 
life and longing tor them, but I ncwr had the chance to taste them." 
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'
What!" exclaimed Muriel. "Do you mean to say that you never 
had venison and wild turkey and all those thmgs?" 
"Never. I know the country was full of them when I came over; 
and there were salmon in the stream; but I was too busy to hunt or fish. 
Your grandmother and I lived mostly on oatmeal, pork, potatoes and 
turnips. Though there were deer and wild turkeys, nobody but an ex- 
perienced hunter could get them. I was not a hunter and never got 
them. But if I had known how good they were I think I should have 
taken a day off and gone after them." 
On the other hand, old men in this locality declare that they were 
partly raised on venison and bear's meat. It is probable that, as it is 
to-day, different people had different methods of living; but it it is cer- 
tain that hfe then was not . 'one glad sweet song" any more than it is now 
Wild plums and wild 
erries werc the only fruits they had. These 
were gathered and preserved pound for pound with maple sugar. Oak 
kegs cut in two were the preserve jars, and when the fruit was used it was 
cut out m chunks much the same as soft cheese. Wild plums grew in 
abundance south of Prince Albert. Raspberries were also preserved by 
dr} ing 
Pumpkins were plentiful, and a favorite dish was made- by boiling 
them until little was left but a thick syrupy juice whIch was often sweet- 
ened with maple sugar. Maple sugar seems to have been the staple 
article for cooking purposes for which we now use cane or beet sugar. 
They knew httle or nothing of the variety of garden truck that we 
have on our tables to-day. It was not an uncommon thing tor the meal 
to consist of a sir 1 gle dish-potatoes, placed on the table in a big pan. 
Perhaps the potatoes would be rendered more palateable by a jug of 
milk: perhaps not. Arpetites were not delicate which was fortunate, for 
without cellars or refrigerators, youcan easIly understand that food was not 
always fresh. Fresh water was not always available for everybody. It 
is true that there were many more springs than we have now; but not 
enough for each settler to have one just where he wanted it. In dry 
distncts you might have found the water supply stored in a big log 
trough. In warm weather when there was but little rain, it was quite 
possible that a few polywogs could be found swimming contentedly 
around in the trough. But a little vinegar is said to neutralize the 
polywog taste. 
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In spite of all drawbacks, they were a healthy lot of people. Not a 
microbe had been discovered by them-nothing smaller than rolywogs. 
"
enes" did not trouble. Xobody developed the moving picture eye, 
and, If I mistake not, the cigarette habit did not bother the youth of 
that day. Patent medicines were unknown; so it was no body's business 
to discover tht symptoms of disease and point the way to health via 
's \'italizer and Disease Exterminator. If sickness came, the 
doctoring was rough and ready; but none the less cffective 111 most cases. 
What syrulJs and concoctions those grandmothers used to make 
from the herbs and barks that grew in the woods about them. They 
gathered plants of many kinds, each being an unfailing remedy for the 
ills of mankind, For colds they would use boneset, coltsfoot and hoar- 
hound. If they had cramps, colic, or fits, éI. little wild turnip would be 
grated up and taken. If they took too much the cure would seem worse 
than the disease. Fur sore mouth there wa:. gold thread; saffron for 
for measles; sarsaparilla and burdock for the hlood; 0l110ns for croup; 
and all kInds l\f bark-black cherry, prickly ash, pine, balsam, and tam- 
arac-were made up into remedit"s for various maladies. and propcrly 
preserved in plenty of whiskey. In fact when a man grew vcry "dry," a 
dose of medicine was not tu be despised. 
Everybody had his or her ret remedies, and, having faith in them, 
tht' cure followed almost as a matter of course. One thing was surc: 
they knew what they were taking in those days. It would have been 
considered to bc something like hen.-sy to have disguised the bitter herbs 
so that they would thInk they were taking chocolates or othcr candy. 
Bitterness was one of the properties by which the value of a medicme 
was judged. rherein our parents showed thèIr wisdom. for chIldren 
didn't cry for Pitcher's Castoria then. 
Open the door of the pioneer's cabin. Preparations are being made 
for dinner. There is a tine bed of coals on the hearthstone of the fire- 
place at one end of the cabin. The housè\\ifc has just completed mix- 
ing a big loaf of bread. Next she proceeds to bake it 111 the Iron bake 
kettle with its tight fitting lid. FIrst a good bed of red hot coals is drawn 
out on the stone front of the tireplace, and on these the kettle is set with 
the loaf pl.lccd inside; the tight fitting cover is put on, and then the live 
coals wcre hcaped around and on top of thc kettle .\n e)o"pert baker 
knew just how many coals to heap ahout the kettle in order that the loaf 
might be properly baked without further attention. Those who havc 
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tasted bread baked in this fashion, declare that they never ate finer in 
spite of all the modern cooking inventions, and the greatly refined flou!'. 
Potatoes were peeled, and put in the pot that hung on the crane 
fastened to the wooden jamb at the side of the fireplace. Tht;n the pot 
would be swung over the fit'e, and soon it would be boiling merrily. We 
of to-day never see such potatoes as they had when the lamJ was new 
and potash plentiful. 
If meat had to be fried for dinner, the 10ng-handleJ frying-pan or 
"spider" wOUld be used. Its handle would bt> about three feet long, and 
enaljled the cook to put the meat on [he fire without scorchiug her<;elf. 
A common way of roasting meat was to hang it on a spit in front of the 
fire and place él big pan beneath the roast to catch the gravy. The heat 
seemed to keep the roast turning; but the cook would have to bast it 
once in a while to keep the meat from burning before it was thoroughly 
cooked through. Fowl of all kinds would cook beautifully in thIS way. 

\mong the meats then more or less common were pork, beef, mut- 
ton, venison, b
ar's meat, coon, and in hard times, groundhog. 
\Yild pigeons were e...tremely plentiful, although that bird is so rare to-day 
that it is said that five thousand dollars can be secured for a complete 
wild pigeon's ncst with eggs. Some claim that these birds never nested 
in this north country; but hatchcd their young in the south in such 
places as Carolina. At harvest time they were a great nuisance, and the 
grain fields were alive with them. A man with a shot gun could kill a 
number at a time, and it is claimed that they could be knocked down 
with a stick. 

1r. Bigelow says that wild pigeons used to have a nesting place near 
Cambray, and that there were many thousands of the birds there. 
Sometimes rancakes were prepared for supper, and then, as one by 
one the boys came in hungry as bears, a smile would come over each face 
when they saw what was on the table. Over the coals on the hearthstone 
was an enormous griddle upon which the "flapjacks" are cooked. a dozen 
at a tinw. People who are satisfied with two or three pancakes would 
have been considered sickly then. Pancakes and maple syrup were a 
great treat, and no small cooking would satisfy a set of hungry men. 
They had no buckwheat flour. Everything in the pastry line was made 
from wheat flour ground in a stone mill. Pancakes could become a very 
rich dish. Sometimes they were put in layers. and then butter and shaved 
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mar le sugar were spread over each layer as it was put on. Then, when 
the pile was a dOL;Cn layers deep It was cut in pieces as you would serVf> 
layer cake. Hoes that make your mouth water? 
It ain't the funniest thing a man can do- 
Existll1g in a country when it's new; 

 ature, who moved in tìrst-a good long while- 
Has things already somewhat her own style, 
And she don't want her woodland splendors battered, 
Her rustic furniture broke up and scattered, 
Her paintin
s, which long yeari ago were done, 
By that old splendid artist king, the sun. 
Torn down and dragged in cIvilization's gutter, 
Or sold to purchase settlers' bread and butter. 
She dun't w
nt things exposed from porch to closet, 
And so she kind 0' nags the man who does it. 
She carries 111 her pockets bags of seeds, 
.-\.s general agent of the thrIftiest weeds: 
She sends her blackbirds in the early morn, 
To superintend his fields of planted corn; 
She gives him rain rast any duck's desire- 
Then mayue several weeks of quiet fire; 
She sails mosquitoes-leeches perched on wings- 
To rOlson him with blood-devouring stings; 
She loves hcr ague muscles to dislJlay, 
_\nd shake him up-say evcry other day. 

he finds time, 'mongst her other family cares: 
To keep in stock good wildcats, wolves and bears, 
Will Carleton wrote those lines as a prelude to his "First 
ett1ers' 
Story," and they give a rapid line picture of some of thc hardships com- 
mon to the pioneer. These conditions formed part of the early scttler's 
life, but not all There was a grandeur and beauty httle known by us. 

 ow man makes ev
rything, or thinks he does. Then God had made 
everythmg, and man could but change them. 
1rs. Hemans put it well: 
Thou hast a rIch world round thee- -mighty shades 
\Veaving their gorgeous tracery o'er thy head, 
With the light melting through their high arcades, 
As through a pillared cloister's. 
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Perhaps that is all the poetry some of our readers can take at one 
time and we will proceed to further consider the prosaic facts of the 
settler's home hfe. 
\Vashing machines were not TUn by water motors or by a person sit- 
ting in a chair reading a book and operating the machine with one hand. 
They had to stand up to the job and take both hands. The washing 
machine of that day was called a pounding barrel and was run much the 
same as a dash churn. A supply of hot suds was put into the barrel, 
and into this the clothes were placed. Then a big piece of wood shaped 
like a potato masher was used to pound the clothes. They were pound- 
ed and ru bbed until they were clean. Ivory soar, Pears' soap, castile 
soap
 and tar soap were unknown. Pure soft soap was the thing-gold- 
en and slippery-made when the moon was rIght-great staff to take out 
the dirt. There was no need to advertise it, hecause pretty much every- 
body made their own. 
Another very simple machine for washing clothes consisted of a 
board and a stick flattcned at one end like a butter pat. This combina- 
tion was called a battle board, presumably because in USll1g it one had 
to battle with the clothes to get them clean, The flat stick was the 
weapon with which the battle was fought. 
To-day well-to-do people buy exclusive suit lengths in homespun. 
There was nothing exclusive about this fabric a hundred years ago. 
Almost everybody wore it. It was made at home, and guaranteed to 
wear and shrink to suit the most exacting person. The wool was sheared 
cleaned, carded, spun, and woven right within sight of the sheep. There 
was no doubt about it being all wool, because it was not possible at that 
time to get cotton to adulterate the goods. The general color of the 
cloth was grey. A better class of the same goods was called fullcloth, 
which means that it was fulled or put through a treatment that caused it 
to shrInk and consequently thicken. The women made flannel for their 
own wearing. \Vhen the carding mills came into operation, they sent 
the flannel to the mill to be pressed and fulled. There was a method 
by which a gloss could be put on the material. This flannel was con- 
sidered very fashionable-a glossy flannel dress was an ideal for most 
gIrls that they hoped to attAin some day in the far distant future. There 
was a spinning and carding mill at Port Perry for many years. 
Linen was also spun and woven at home where the flax was grown. 
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I [owever, this industry JiJ not'secm so common The fla)l. grew in dam}> 
plan.s until it had blossonlt'i ami was n'ady to go to secd. 'I'lli'll it was 

ulled and laid on the ground whue the weathcr prepared it for the 
process of rC!1l0\lng the outer shell. .\ rudl machine called a hackle 
was used for this purpose. 
Five or tifty dol\ar millInery Wd.S a thing yet to he. 
ome saucy 
maiden might trim her 
unhonnet with a sprig of wild cherry or a spray 
of hawthorne, hut gen(.rally Sí)eakin
 these bonnets were merely a head 
cOH'ring-a protection to keep the dirt out of the hair. When they were 
properly starehed ,1Illl ironed before the color had fadeJ out of the print, 
tht,} m.
de attractive settings for the faces they surrounded 
But littl(. time \ras allo\\ed for fancy work. Indeed fancy work that 
was simply ornamental was almost unknown. Fancy work really amounted 
to ornamenting sume garment with embroidery. Various forms of dec- 
oration wcre in vogue, but they were all of more or less practical value. 
There was bnbinctte, nochettinp-, fancy knitting and embroidery. 
\ uu necù not think they haò no feather beds, although it was no 
('asy task to raise geese-foxes were too fond of thcm. The feathers 
grew on the cat tails in those days, and the cat tails grew in the marsh. 
It was easy to gather them by the bagful for the cat tails were vcry num- 
erous, anù did not wriggle around when one pluded their feathers. Per- 
haps the biggest crop of cat tails grcw in the marsh ca"t ot Prince 
.\ll>ert. 
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TH E C()S r OF LIVI:\G 


The cost of living can really only be measured hy the amount of 
effort required to secure that hving. 'Prices gi\'e but little indication of 
what it cost to live unless those rrices h
 considered in relation to the 
wag
s paid for labor. The table of prices whil'h follows was taken from 
"Smith's Canada," and is given in the English currency, which was then 
in use in Canada. The history was WrItten in I 8S I, and in speaking of 
this table, Mr. Smith says: 
.. On looking over the market rrices of the 'town of York', many 
years ago, we were much struck \\ith the little variation exhibited in the 
prices of agricultural products generally then from those of the 
present day (IS 51); furnishing evidence that the improvement and culti- 
vation of the back country has kept pace with the increase in population 
of the town, or in other words that the demand and supply have been 
about equally balanced at either period. The list in question is copied 
from a number of the Upper Canada Gazette of the end of April, 1822: 
s. d s. d. 
o 4 
o 5 
o 5 
o 2
 
3 
3 9 
2 6 


Beef per lb 0 2 to 
Mutton per lb 0 4 to 
Veal per lb. 0 4 to 
Pork per lb. 0 2 to 
Fowl rer pair 0 0 to 
Turkeys each 0 0 to 
Geese each 0 0 to 
Ducks per paIr 0 0 to 
Cheese per lb. 0 0 to 
Butter per lb. 0 0 to 
Eggs per dOLCn 0 0 to 
Potatoes per bushel 0 0 to 
Turni ps per bushel 0 0 to 


10 


o 5 
o 7
 
o 5 
3 
o 
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s. 


d 


s. 


d. 


<. 'abbages per head 0 0 to 0 2 
1'allow per Ih. 0 0 to 0 5 
Lard per Ih. () 0 to 0 6 
Ha} per ton 0 Ù tu 50 0 
Uats per hushel 0 0 to 0 
Barley per buslwl 0 0 to 2 0 
Pork per b.lrrel 0 0 to 50 0 
Firc\\ood per ("dn.l 0 0 to 10 0 
It is not nL:eessJ.r) that \\e shuuld make any comparison betwFen 
thest' prices and thuse uf to-day. beyund saying that in many instances 
the cost tu the consumer i. nO\\ Iwarly twice as great as it was then. 
For instal1"e LJuttt'r was ISC in .\priI. 1
22, and in .\pril, 1913, it was 
thirty cellts. Eggs were ten l't'nts per dO.lCn ninety years ago, while in 
corresponding month of this year they would he thirty cents or more. 
.\uout the tillle uf the 
lcKt'nÚc Rebellion, prices of flour and 
other necessities '\ert' "cry high. Reubt'n Crandell tells the story of how 
when h...rd times Ca'lIc to this n,'i
h ')orhood his father sold a tine: yoke 
of yvung uxen fur four harn,ls of Hour. I t was valued at from $10 to 
$12 per bJ.rrd at that timc. It was nut always easy to tind feed for the 
cattle. 
 aturally it was S0111" time before the settler could affurd to seed 
duwn any uf his cleared land for ha)-. In the meantime the cattle had 
to live, anci wht'n natural pasture was scarn' tlwy used to cut down elm, 
bass\\ood. and maplt' tn,'cs. and It't the cattle browse on tlw tops. They 

njl))'''l this ral10n (Iuite well. In "intt'r the cattlt. were fed on straw 
:1I1J tu:ni,Js. L'he tUlnips Wt'f(' sown hroadcast on the little patches of 
l.mel arnun
 the !,tUlllpS. It woultl han' puuled .1I1) Ulll' to sow thcm in 
straight drills on that rough, stumpy lanrl. The turnips were stored in 
root cellars, "hieh wcre made hy excavating a space the desired size, 
L:recting a rough framework of poles which they covered with eo.1rth, so 
that the structure would be about half above ground and half below. _\ 
Ie" uf the Cc'lIars can yet bl' seell in different p.uts of the cuuntr}. 
The chief !"fOpS raised were VI heat. turnips, potatoes, and other 
ve
etaules. Must of the settlers kept pIgs that fed largely on nuts and 
rou
s, Others raised sheep. I f people could content themselves with 
these products of theIr lIttle farms. they could live as well as Nature 
rt'rmitted. It all depended on their harvest. \\'hen. however, they 1Vt'nt 
to buy goods that they could not raise money dlò not go far. TCd, for 
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instance, was 75c a pound. Of course you can pay that price to-day, 
but for a mueh choictr artIcle, and now money is comparatively plen- 
tiful. Calico was 50C per yard. You can get the same kind of material 
to-day for 10C. 
luch of this hIgh cost of living was saved by the sim- 
ple expedient of not bUY1l1g the goods. Economy was a virtue that 
covered a multitude of SinS. With some it is a virtue that has outlived 
its necessity and its usefulness. In this connection one is reminòed of 
the young man who took his best girl to the fair. They were seated in a 
buggy, and at a little distance was a stand where pt'anuts were being 
roasted The girl sat silent for some tIme, and then exclaimed- 
"Gosh, Bilt them peanuts does smell good." 
That's so Sal," responded BilL ,,\\ e'll drive up a littlc doster, so's 
you kin smell 'em better." 
Fuel did not cost more than the effort to cut it. The log houses 
were sheltered from the wmd, and if th(.y were properly built they were 
easy to heat as there were no big unused'rooms where the heat might es- 
cape. 
latches were five cents a bunch, and the first bunch was brought 
in from Whitby 6
 years ago. Later a match factory was started In Port 
Perry by a man named Karl Frederic, \\ ho uscù to peddle hIS matches 
through the country. This factory was afterwards sold to a Foster, and 
was finally burned down. 
Coal oil lamps came into us,:, about the same time as match

. Be- 
fore that the flint anù tinder box used to light the candle or the tal- 
low dip. Tallow dips were easy to mak
. All one had to do was to dip 
a string into melted tallow. draw it out, allow the tallow that stuck to 
the stnng to harden, then repeat the process until the desired thickness 
of taltow was clinging to the string. It was the writer's intention to have 
a picture of the canòle moulds but time has not been available to put 
this matter through, However, Mrs. Graham. of Purple Hill, kmdly 
sent in a pencil sketch which we hope some day to finish in India ink so 
that it will be ready for the engraver. Accompanying the sketch was 
the following description of the method by which candles were made: 
The wick was run ll1to the tubes of the mould and threaded through 
the small pointed end which formed the top of the candle. The wicks 
were held firmly in }Jlace at the open end by being fastened to a stick or 
bar of some kind. The melted tallow was then poured into the moulds 
and was allowed to cool. On the outside being slightly warmed the 
candles would slip out easily and were ready for use. 
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Just as "fingers were made before forks," so the men folks used to 
snuff the candle with the thumb and finger before the snuffers became 
common. and having no other place to put the "thief" threw it on the 
floor. Une man who had been scolded many a time for this untidy habit 
gravely took the thief out with his thumb and finger and put it into the 
snuifer box, with the remark-"That's å dandy good rig." 


HO\\9 1'AXES \VERE RAISED 


Taxes were not as high as they are now, $50,000 being the amount 
required this year for County purpoSJes. 
'ome idea of property values 
may be gc.1there" from the following assessment valuations: 
.\ house of rounù logs was assessed at $75.00. If built of tim- 
ber squared on two sides, one storey high and having not more than two 
fireplaces, the assessment was raised to $100.00. Each extra Üreplace 
raised the assesseù value :1'20.00 in a one-storey house. 
In a two-storey house where the timuer was squared the assessment 
was $120 00, and additional fireplaces (ltlOre than two) raised the assess- 
to :1' I 40.uo. 
BrIck or stune houses uf one storey with two fireplaces were assessed 
at $ 160.00, and adùitional fireplaces raised the assessment to $210.00. 
Every stove counted as a fireplace, but there were nut many stoves to 
count 75 or 100 years ago. 
Luxuries were taXt
d high, but it is doubtful if the County Treasury 
was much enriched uy this meJ.ns. For instance billiard tables were 
assessed at $1000.00 each; clo
e carriages having two wheels, and kept 
for pleasure at $500 00; open carriages having four wheels, kept for 
pleasure at $125.00; which was also the rate for gibs and other vehicles 
kept for pleasure. Wagons kept for pleasure were assessed at $75. 00 . 
It is a bit amusmg to think of one of those old-fashioned wagons 
being 1r.ept for pleasure. It required a strong constitution to ride in one 
of those wagons. 
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ROADS AND RIGS 
Remote from rouds and mills and mail, 
. Re mote from all commercial sale, 
Except there was an Indian traIl, 
He hewed hIS own highway. 
. - Song of the Pioneer. 
It is difficult to locate the exact dates at which the various roads 
were cut through Reach Township. 
Iost authorities agree that there were 
no roads in the township when the Crandells came. --\bout 182 5 a rough 
road was cut through from I )ayton's Corners to \\ïley's Corners (Chub 
town) east and north uf Columbus. Shortly after the Crandells settled at 
Borelia, Reuben began to cut a road between hIS home and a point three 
miles north of Oshawa, a distance of tifteen miles. HIS son Reuben says 
that that road \\ as two rods wide. The trees were felled in such a way 
that their tops were dropped into the bush at either 
ide. l'hen the 
butt logs were cut off and the uxen hitched to them anò they were 
dragged from the road. \\'hen the road bUIlders came to a creek, they 
fflled it with poles to make it passable. Large stumps were cut as low as 
possible so that the wagon could straddle them. Pel haps it sounds al- 
most incredible, but Reuben sa}s that the fìfteen miles of road were cut 
through by his father and twu helpers in a smgle season. They cut so 
fast that they had to make a fresh camp each nrght. He explains the 
possibility of this feat of road making in this way: First, the men were 
expert axemen. Second. no attempt was made to make a nice smooth 
road. Third, :he narrow road, and the method of feJIing trees saved 
much of the tllne usually spent in brushmg. 
Another road was cut from Prince Albert to Brock, eight mÏìes long 
and three rods wide. Crandell took the contract and did the job for 
LIOO. 
As the settlers kept ccming in, these roads were cut through farther 
north until they reached Beaverton. The work was done by the neigh- 
bors a little at a time, and when finished formed the beginning of the 
road now known as Simcoe St., which runs from -Beaverton to Oshawa. 
The purpose of these roads was to make easy communication with the 
Front as Lake Ontario was called. That was the way to civilization. 
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fhe famous plank road from Scugog to Whitby was started about 
18 4 6 . It went by way of )tlanchester and Brooklin, a distance of twenty 
miles. It was to have been brought to Prince 
\lbert by way of Prince 
Albert and Pt'ter Perry made the first survey that way. It is said that 
he asked for various rights of way from Squire Hurd, who refused. Petpr 
Perry then said: "You or I may not see it: but the day will come when 
thc geese will eat grass from thp streets of Prince Albert." They could 
do so now. 
Ten years or more pa3sed beforc the idea of planking this roadway 
was carried out. They expected planking would b
 cheaper than gravel; 
but time proved the error of this idea, for the planks broke as they always 
will. Thcsc planks were three inches thick and twelve feet long, and 
were cut at the Paxton & Way sawmill in Port Perry, which was then a 
n>ry unimportant place as compared with Prince Albert 
The plank road was built by the (;overnmcnt and afterwards sold to 
a company, together with the harbor. It then became a toll road. and 
continued as such until asslImed by the municipalities. 
(' Iltre Road \Va:; surveyed in 1855 by John Shiers. It was a very 
difficult road to build as it pa
sed through considerable swamp. The 
mutt' was so had that many dt>c1ared that it woulù be impossible to build 
a road there and the Councils at first refused to make any l{rants for that 
purpose; but the settlers along thc proposed route were not to be put off 
that way, and mana
ed to drive a yoke of OXf'n ovcr the track, thus 
proving the feasability of the roarl. 
rhirt} years passed befoff-' some of tht-' concf>ssion lint's wert: cut 
through. Roads were made tu lller--'Ì the Iwcessitit's of lift-'. and not to 
mark the bounùary lint''' of concessions. 
In IX,52 the :'\t'\\ Road was built bv the Oshawa Road and Harbor 
Company to compete with the plal
k road. The contract for buildmg 
was taken by PatrIck Terlcy. Two miles of the road running through 
Port Perry wcre sublet to Wm. White, who built that much for $2.00 per 
rod. You coulrl hire men then for 50C pcr day. 
The grf'at centre of mtercst in the matter of road makIng has been 
around Scugog. The lake and marsh provirled plenty of traffic problems 
to the early settler, and it was 1884 before the floating bridge was re- 
placed by a permanent roadway. Messrs. Jesse Ireland. 
icholas Dyer, 
and Will. Tn-nnum. did the work of building. Th{'\' drew logs and earth 
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and pIled It on top of the old bridge until it sunk, so that the floating 
bridge formed the foundation of the permanent roadway. Some tIme 
before thls work was done a strong wind blew the floating brid
e from 
it!i moorings, and the steamer \Yoodman had to be employed to tow it 
back mto position, but the bridge was never straight after that, and the 
road has a twist in it as it wa
 built fight un top of the bridge. 
Perhaps you don't know the important work that was done for this 
locality by the Port Perry, Scugog and Cartwright Roadway Co. They 
built that stretch of road across the marsh the other side of Scugog Is- 
land, connecting with the solid land of the Township of Cartwright. Mr. 
Jos. BIgelow was Secretary of that Company, and did a very great deal 
of work in furthering the scheme. His fellow citIzens look upon that 
roadway as a fittIng monument of his industry. Mr. .\aron Ross was 
President of the Company, and the route of the road was surveyed b} 
.\lr. \Y. E. Yarnold. 

-\ word regarding Mr. Yarnold would be in place here. He is a 
gentleman-courteous and kindly to all and painstaking in his work. He 
literally "knows every foot" of this district, for he has surveyed nearly all 
if not all of it. Naturally he is often called upon to settle disputed 
boundary lines, and to appear as a witness in cases of litigation. In 
e\'erything the thoroughness and reliabilIty of his work is apparent. You 
may see him to-day (a man of eighty) going ahout his work quietly from 
day to day. To some this tribute may sound extravagant; but it is not. 
It is a simple statement offact. 
Beiore the Cartwright Roadway was built people used to have to go 
fifteen or sixteen miles around to reach Port Perry trom Cartwright, so 
it is not surprising that considerable money was subscribt'd toward the 
project. Here is the list: 
Port Perry 



cugog 
Cartwright 
Port Perry CorporatlOn - 
t;rand Trunk Railway 
Ontario Government 
Coun
y of Ontario 
Counties of 
orthumberland-Durham 


Total 


$1655 00 
243 00 
440 00 
440 00 
1500 00 
1500 00 
500 00 
500 00 


$6738 00 
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.\ rubher ttred buggy would have been punctured full of holes on old 
roads. .-\utomobilcs would have been absolutely useless, It is inter- 
{'stinf?; to note hO\\ inventions follow the development of the country. 
Early vehirles werc of two kinds for summcr use-the jumper and the 
wagon. rhc jumper was simply a stoneboat on runners, these runners 
being made of small logs. When this rig was t3kcn out, an auger and 
an axe were taken along to make repairs. Should a runner wear out or 
break. the damage ('mild be repaired with these tools in about twcnty 
minutes. .\ str::li
ht youns tiel' could be cut down and shaped any- 
where without danger of intcrference. Every tree cut down was con- 
sidpred a help then-the 111aln object was to dear the land. 
Thcre were no two inch ITon tlreù factory made wagons the>!1. For 
breadth of wheel those wawms \\ould have gladdened the heart of a 
"(;ood Roads" advocatc.'. The hubs were twelve inches in diameter and 
the felloes were about six 1I1chcs wiele. :-;ometimes the wheels were made 
hy cutting a scction from a log and bonng a hole through ,,'hich the 
axle might pass. There was still another mdhod of making wheels and 
that was to take a section of IOf:. split it into slabs. cross them. pin them 
together, round into the form of a \\ heel, and bore the hole for the a "Ie. 
Everything about those wagons was solid wood-axle and tongue of 
irc.nwo()d. hubs. and spokes. amI fellol's of oak. Xot a dainty line in tlH' 
whole get-u:>. Iron tiH's Wefe unknown. Thost' W:l
ons were built for 
strength, and. consiùerin
 the rpad.. {)n'r \\ hich they had to pass, it was 
wonderful what wear Ltl1l1 tC:lr they would stand. How thc) creaked. 
One is reminded of that old riòùle-\\lut is it goes when the wagon 
goes, stops when th(' wagon 
tops. is no lISe to the wagon. yet t1w wagon 
can't go without it? :\ oise . 
When the first \\agons Wèn' built there wen' no planks or hoards 
for 1>o\:('s. .\ ,'{'ry good substitLll' was fúund in tlw bJ.rk of thc bass\\ood 
trc '. .\bJut June or July thè trees would hI' felled. cut into suitable 
lengths, the bark split down th(' log, thell worked off by the aid of a 1)(,llt 
stick. ('abills wen' roofed wIth thIs material. too. 
:-'n\Jw IllLHle all roads good, and tran'lIing was generally pleasant in 
winkr, fur the sno\\ drifted but httll', being protected from the wi:1d 
by th{' woods. I hose olll fashioned cutters of fifty years ago with their 
curvcd boelil's. may ha\'e bCl'n '"l'ry graccful, but they were not n'ry 
("omfortablf'. TIll' lnn
 sll'i
h :lnd hnh
!t'i
.d1 \\"(')"<<' ml1('h hrttf'r. 
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.\ big sleigh with plenty of straw in the bottom of the box, is and 
always has been, a comfortahle rig in which to ride, especially if proper- 
ly seated and provIded wit!1 plenty of robes. Real skin robes would be 
chf'aper than the imitations of a later day. But few of the buffalo robes 
now n'maln. 


THE C()I{()NER 


If a mall meets a violent ùeath to-day, the' coroner is soon on the 
spot and a preliminary inquiry is made. There is no delay, and every 
effort is made to spare the feclings of the bereaved family (if there be 
such). The story that follúws shows the differ,--'nce that existed in thc 
('arly days. Then there wen' only four coroners 111 a largf' district, and 
all of them li\ cd in Toro:lto. 
Om' day therc can1t' to the Crandell clearing a merchaNt who hailed 
from Oshawa. He was in fìnancial trouble owing to the fact that he 
could not co
lect a number of accounts that were due to him. Some of 
his debtors lived in this locality, and he camc to make such collections 
as he could, hut times were hard and he had but poor success. 
For some days he wandered ai mlessly around in the wnods sur- 
rounding the cabin. He earned a gun and shot a few sqU1rn'!<; to pass 
the time. Finally. one morning he went out earlit:r than usual. Soon a 
shot was heard quiìc ncar the cahin, and someone [('marked: .. There 
goes another. squirrel." It so happened that the Crandell family Wl'f(' in 
the lìeld moving a fence, and. just out of curiosity, one of the girls 10oke.I 
over in the direction from which the sound of the shot had come. X 0 
signs could be set:n of the hunter. and the girl climbed on a stump to 
get a better look. There in a heap on the ground was a man for whom 
slH' was looking. TJwy ran to set: if anyth1l1g could be clone. hut tilt' 
man was dc'ac1. 
::\ ext. of course. thl' ('oronrr had to he notitìed, and it was a whole 
w("('k Iwforc he arrin'd on the scene I hIrIng aU that time the body had 
to remain whe're it fell. The weather was hot, and the corpse was kept 
from decomposing by application of whisky and tansy. '''hen the 
coroner dill arri\'e, he g
\"e a n'!'dict of "accidental death." It was 
l('arned later that on the day the merchant died his effects ",ere sold by 
the' slwrilT. 
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THE TORNf\DO ()F l
.)O 


It would he more satisfactory if one could mentally follow the path 
of the storm and picture the tremendous sweep of the wind as it rushed 
anoss the country. Hut that is not possible. The eyes that saw that 
terrihle scene are closed in death's sleep. except in rare instances, and to 
those who remain the picture is one only of confused terror, for those 
who saw that storm were hut children then. 
Each little spot was a world of itsf'lf, hemmed in 
y broken trees, 
and wrecks of houses and barns. Each group of people had to struggle 
with thr dements as Lest they might. .\round and above the storm 
raged with a noise and fury that words cannot depict. Here and tht>rc 
along thè track of the storm were rums and tragedies that changed 
prospCl ity into desolation, and of th('
e and somt--' freaks of the storm's 
work, the notes which follow will deal. 
Sixty-three years ago the storm came-July 5th. 1
50. It \yas one 
of those curious pranks of Nature that go to prove that no section is free 
from h
r sa\-age moods, whcn the damage is done without warning of its 
terrible extent. People knew that there was going to be a storm, and 
began to say the usual things-"How dark it is getting." "Did you see 
that flash of lightnif'g? " But they did not know until afterwards what 
wreckage that storm would \cave in its wake. 
There had been great heat in the murning. .\bout noon clouds 
began to gather, anò the thunùerht'ads piled high like battlements and 
towers. Everything was curiously still and expectant. By degrces it 
grew very dark, and in tlw distance forked lightmng was cutting the 
blad-, masses of cloud, rl1akm
 a grand but terrifying display. Three 
hours passed and then tl1\' storm broke. \\ïnd and hail canw to!.!l'tht'r 
-hailstont's as large as walnuts and wind such as WI' never wish to ex- 
pt'ri('ncl'. En'rything was dn\"t'n helter-skelter hefore that storm. 
o- 
thing could sa\'e what was in its track. The wind, which I1lew from 
n,)rth-\\'('st to south-eLlst. was a \\hirlwind which follmH'd tht' course 
aln'.lli)' indicatl'ò. The track cmered was from l.ake Simcoe to Lake 
Ontario. It passed through th(' northern townships, Reach. .lcrosS the 
south end of 
cu
o
, into ( 'artwright J.nd the north-west corner of 1 )ar- 
lington. and 011 through north of gowmanvill(' to I ak(' Ontario. 
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But little seems to he known here of what oC'cnrred to the north-west 
of Greenbank. So far as people of this locality are concerned that was 
the starting point of the tornado. 
If you we[e to tra\-el a little west of (;[ee
bank you could find 
James Ian son living on his farm. spencting his time looking after his 
bees. Sixty-three years ago he wa-; a lad of ei
ht years. On the day of 
the storm his father was on his way home from a triJ--> to 
iagara, a 
journey he had taken on horse hack, but he ctiù not get back until next 
day. Usually there were other men about the 1anson place for they ran 
a sawmIll; but on this day tbey were away at a logging bC'e m-er at Wil- 
limn Real's. This left 
1rs. 1anson alone wirh her two boys-James, 
eight years old. and John, twelve years-and Mrs. Hunter, a sister who 
had been in Canada but three weeks. The family could see the storm 
coming from the north-west Our there' on the hills the trees could he 
heard crashing down, and some of the giant pines could be seen falling. 
That picture lasted but a few moments, fùr the wind was coming with a 
tremendous rush. The 1ansons r.m into the house and waited for a few 
moments in terrible súspense, while outside the shriek and roar of the 
wind mingled with the artillery of hall. thunder and lightning. 
"Tbat happened in the next few minutes un the 1auson farm cannot 
be described with any degree of fulness. "dl one could do would be to 
pile up adjc"tivcs depicting ckstructiono The hou.;e was caught in a 
whirlwind and scatterC'd in pieces berc and tÙen> over a distance of two 
miles, The ]>lg old fashioned chimney: built of hrick from the ground 
up. fdl on 
I rso Hunter alld killed hcr outright. John Ianson was struck 
hy a beam and his ncck and arm were hroken. Jamcs and his mother 
were bUrIed undcr a ma <;,; of rui ns. 'When they freed themschoes after a 
timc tlwy ('ntcred a nl'W world-a world of chaos. They attempted to 
make their way to a neighbor's, but the paths were blocked. .\11 around 
was a hopcJe-;s confusion of twisteil and broken trees that shut from 
\ 1I'W c"('rrthing but tl1l' sky. Hou
(.hold effects. clothing, harne'is. hens 
mi\l'd with bits of hoard and limbs of trees filler! the air. and 
omt' of 
these things were carried as f.u as :-'Cl1,2;os 1sbnJ, E,-ery fence was 
ll'\"dlcd. and the roof was torn from the sawmill. a one story building 
that escaped worse damage Lo
s th'lt had lain on the ground until 
th,'Y wen haif huri(Où by IJark and rubbish, were ripped out and blown 
11l'rl' and tl1<'r. En'n' tn'(' 011 the placf' was hlown down. As l\fr. .Ias. 
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Ianson put it there was nothing left on the place higher than a stone pile. 
One di:,h only was saved from the general smash up, and that was the 
butter dish which had been placed in the cellar. Nine hens, a rooster 
and one chicken formed the remnant of the Ianson Poultry flock. The 
rest were blown away. It was curious in the weeks that followed the 
storm to see the rooster brooding that lonely chick and feedmg it. One 
incident was very peculiar. When the storm started there was a large 
potash kettle in the yard filled with ashes. Next day the neighbors 
were wandering about the the yard looking at the ruins. They passed 
the kettle on their rounds. Presen
lv they heard a lamb bleat, but could 
not locate where the sound came from. At last they discovered the lamb 
safely tucked away under the potash k.ettle which had been turned 
upside down by the wind. Among the odd things seen two might be 
mentioned. A rail was found which had been driven endwise into a 
stump several inches. A tree was also found which had been broken 
off, the stump ripped out by the roots and turned upside down, so that 
the top of the stump was driven into the ground and the roots were left 
sticking up in the air. 
.\ short distance from the Iansons the Horns lived. Fortunately 
for them Harry Bewell ran in and warned them of the approach of the 
storm, inducing the family to go down cellar. That likely saved their 
lives for they had barely got down cellar when the house was blown 
away bodily. 
..\S the wind swept on it cleared a passage through the bush so that 
one could see all the way from Borelia to Greenbank. The trees were 
mowed down in an immense swath, and remained in that condition in 
some parts for years. It grew to be a great slash where berrie
 of all 
kinds were plentiful. Another open space was made from Borelia to 
Pnnce Albert. Before the storm the view was shut in by trees every 
way, and one could see no distance at all. 
Mr. Bagshaw, who lived west of Saintfield, and whos
 daughter Mrs. 
Pound now lives in Port Perry, lost everything h
 had. His cattle were 
killed and his buildings destroyed. He had to cling tightly to a stump 
to keep from being blown away himself. 
At Borelia a man named Savage was living on the Lund property, 
then run as a nursery by Corson. Mrs. Savage had a sickly boy who 
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rew very frightened when the storm came up, and begged to be taken 
out of the house. l'o IJacify him his mother picked him up and carried 
him to "ansickler's, neany ndJhbors. 
rarcely had they left the house 
when the roof fell in right where the chIld had heen lying. 
Haker'
 house, that :-;tood where 
Ir. Cassidy nt1\\" lives, was tUrl1t'd 
ri:
ht Over and blown into ('randt'll's 11f.ld arros... thè m.td. 
Irs. Baker 
and ht'r two chaldren had gone m'ei" to a n:'l);{hb.n's, 
Hurd's sawmIll was blol\"n to pien's. and 10Js which had bet'n IYlll
 
thert' for Yt:'ars were hlown right out of the è,Hth. 
Isaac Fralick's hous,--' anti b.lrn wert' both unroofed. In the barn 
was a cream colored hor"e that l'sca)wd unhurt. A new wagon was 
whirled across a twe\ \'e ,:WH' tl,';d. tiw tonglle run full length into the 
ground and the wagon turrw.) right m'er so that the wheels were up. 
Peter Lansmg'ö dclest daughter was sitting in the attic of their log 
home near Shirlt'Y, rhe house was situated be:o.idp a lane which ran 
bet\\c:en their farm and the Beatty place, :\ day or two before her bro- 
thers had tùunJ a woo,Jpt.cker's nt'st with 51HlIe young ones in it. They 
had brought one home for a /Jet, and the young woman was fixing a nest 

.I..irthe bird in an old harrel that had been tìlled with rags. Suddenly the 
wind <;truck the huIldin
 an,l lifted the roof off o,Jdily, dumping it into 
the lane, The three top logs were carried away. too, and the girl went 
.,itb them. \\'hèn she was ablt' to reali/e what had happened, she 
round that she had been blown nut of the attic to the ground. and that 
the logs were stell surrounding Iwr. although she was unhurt, 
l.ansing ana his two sons wt're in the fallow with a yoke of oxen. 
When they saw the storm corning they unyoked th(" oxen. and the ani- 
mals at once fled to th,; woods, where they were found later penned in by 
trees. Indeed it took half a day to cut away the trees so that the cattle 
coulJ 
et out. It is said that many cattlt:' wt're pennt:'d in the woods il1 
this way and died there. 
_-\fter the oxen were gone the Lansings had a wild time. Peter was 
blown about tt'n feet in the air. When he fell to the ground he was 
rolled over and over like a bundle of hay. Fmal1y he caught hold of a 
stump and managed to hang on. After awhile he began to look around 
a bit and saw things blown everywhere. Presently he glanced up and 
saw a small hemlock, roots and all, sailing by like a big umbrella 
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His oldest boy caught hold of a post in a rail fence and hung on 
like grim death. J ames Beatty says that whole fence was blown down 
except the one spot where the young fellow was clIngmg for support. 
fhe Beattys had come up that day from their other place in \Vhit- 
by to do some work on a six acre fallow which they were clearing. They 
had put up a shanty for their accommodation on these occasional visits, 
but when the storm had gone by not a hoard was left on the roof of that 
Lmilding. 
At 
lcLt'od'5i home not far away, the old man was killed. He was 
in the house with his little grandchild, and, thinking the place was not 
safe, he picked up the child and started to run out into the open. Just 
as he reached the door a log struck him in the head and killed him 
instantly; but the child was unhurt. 
In front of McCoy's place there was an enormous log. It had taken 
two yoke of oxep to put it there; but the wind came along and drove 
th.it log bark through the fence onto the farm again. 
lcCoy's bush 
W:-iS totally destroyed. hpcoming nothing but a slash which was extreme- 
ly diffirult to dear. 
:\lany other incidents might be related, but these are sufficient to 
mdicate the force and destructiveness of the great tornado, and to show 
tilt' immense amount of work rt' luir('d to put things to rights again. 
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MILLS AND MILLING 


Port Perry has no reason to be ashamed of the sa wdust that has 
lined Its lake front for over half a century past. The millIng operations 
of the town have been the basis of much of its prosperity. Even yet 
the Carnegie Millmg Company operates the largest industry in the town. 
lntimately associated with the development of this trade and much of 
the other other business is t he man whose picture appears 111 this issue 
-
1r. Joseph Bigelow. All through the history ot Port Perry he has 
taken a leading place. He is now about eighty-five years of age and in 
business yet, operating the apple evaporator. His memory is excellent, 
and while he has kindly given much information for this story it has 
been singularly free from any attempt to attract notice to himself. What 
he has done will appear in its proper place in the pages that follow. 
The first sawmill erected in Port Perry was the one put up by Pax- 
ton & Way where the Carnegie lumbpr yarò now stands. There were 
interestcd in thIS concern the following men: Messrs. Thos. Paxton, 
Geo. Paxton, Daniel S. \Vay, and J as Dryden. After a while the Paxtons 
bought out Way and Dryden and the firm became known as T. Paxton 
&. Co. r\ext a change was made and the old mill (put up in 1847) was 
run by Paxton, Bigelow & Trounce. Latcr Paxton and Bigelow retired 
from the business anj it was run for a time by Trounce, who failed and 
the property was turned over to the b:mk. It was finally sold to Mr. 
J ames Carnegie, who ran it until it was burnt down some fifteen years 
ago. 
Samuel Hill put up the next mill in 1850 \..here Orchard's coal 
sheds an: located. He ran It for a time, and then W. S. Sexton (his 
brother-in-law) bought it and ran it for a number of years. The growing 
scarcity of timber made it unprofitable to operate the mill longer, and 
the building was sold to Joshua \Vright to be used as coal sheds. The 
next move was to sell it to 
Iessrs Flavelle & Clemes, who in turn sold 
It to Albert Orch.ud, the present occupant. 
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In 1853 John Cameron, who represented the Port Perry Land Co., 
put up a fine big 
aw mill and gnst mIll on the site of the present Gland 
Trunk RaIlway station. The grist mill was operated for a season or two 
by the Paxtons, and later by a man named JOhnston. That mill was 
burnt down in 1856. 
There were four mills In different parts of Reach Township; but 
exact information concerning them is not at hand. Hurd's mill at Bor- 
elia and Ianson's at Greenbank were both erected before 1850, as they 
both felt the effects of the tornado- Hurd's was destroyed and Ianson's 
was unroofed. The Hurd mill was handicapped by InSUfficIent w
ter 
for power purposes. l'here was abundance during the Spring freshets. 
and at occasional other times; but the supply was not to be depended 
upon. Much the same same conditions eXIsted in the mill which Walter 
Hill helped to buIld, as it was situated on the same stream which ran 
through the McConnelJ place. .\ fourth mill was built by Daniel S. 
\Vay south west of Utica. This mill was run at one time by George 
Currie, and he made considerable money during the time he 
operated it OWIng to a steady up,,"ard tendency in the market price of 
lumber at that pe-riod. Ianson's mill pro5pered well and ran fùr many 
Yt>ars. 

tephen Doty built a milJ in IH53 located at the west end of the 
::5cugog bridge. It WólS run for some years. but was not very successful 
as the :
a('hinery was of a poor type. It was later bought by 
1r. Joseph 
Bigelow who refitted it with mad1inery and made 11 a going concern. 
Une piece of work done hy this mill was to cut the lumber for the fence 
along the railway from Port Pt'rry to \rhitby. Mr. Bi
elow sold the 
the mill to J. .-\. Trull, who had the iJea of buildin 6 a big dalTI; but the 
work never went farther than the thought. The mill was finally destroyed 
by fire. 
.-\fter the Pa\.ton
 retired from the Cameron mill, thf-'Y built a ftøur- 
in
 mill where the present fll)uring anù gnst mill stands, but it was 
burned duwn some years a
o" and later replaced by the present brick 
stnH"ture. 
:\L'ssrs J. C. B r.v 'mun \: Co o;Jcrate:l a w::nlen factory an -I stave 
factory about 1855. It was situated near the egg warehouse. The 
company ran it about three years and then sold it to Mr. Bigelow who 
r:1I1 it till the> comin;.:- of the r:lilway in T
72. when the railway company 
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bought the property because they wanted the right of way. The build- 
ing was moved uptown and is used as an apple evaporator. 
Beside the Port Perry grist mill there was one on the road between 
.Manchester and Ctica, built and run by Hicks. It is now run by Mr. 
Thos. Beare. There was another at Grecnbank, run by the Beares. 
A third mill was built south of Utica, which is now abandoned. 


HCYfELS A
 I) \VH ISI(Y 


Whiskey used to be sold for twenty-five per gallon and all who 
profess to know say that it was purer and better liquor than you can get 
to-day for ten times the money. That was the retail price. Wholesale 
it was 10C, and the commission man sold it to the hotelkeeper for 15c 
iJer gallon. It was used on any and all occasions, and was nearly as free 
as water. If you drove in from a distance to do some shopping and felt 
dry, all you had to do was to walk to the back of the store, and there 
you would find a pail of whiskey and a tin cup with which you could 
help yourself. Logging bees, raisings, threshings, huskings, dances and 
all other social functions of the day were considered incomplete without 
whiskey. Indeej at times the whiskey was cons1(lered so essential that 
the main objeLt of the function (a barn raisIng for instance) would be 
neglectcd if the whiskey were ahsent. l'he prohibitionist ploughed a 
lone furrow in those days. 

o duty was imposed on imported whiskey; but there was a fine of 
$500 to
ether with imprisonment for making it without a license. In 
sjJitc of this heavy penalty illicit stills were not uncommon, for the 
Scotch people declared that they couldn't abidf" the Canadian made 
stuft. 


Of course there was a certain amount of secrecy about the manu- 
facture of the liquor; but had you bet'D able to have travelled the windinR 
course of the N onquon as it twisted its way through swamp and bush, 
you would likely have found somf" t>videnres of serret stills, ag the fol 
lOWIng story would indicatt-: 
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A number of years ago when Mr. Yarnold was surveying søme of 
the bush along the Centre Road, a man told hIm he had seen an alligator 
in the swamp. "You should catch it and send it to the museum," said 
::\1r. Yarnold with a smile, "they wou]d pay you well for a Canadian born 
alligator." During his survey a secrpt still was found, with its small 
furnace, troughs and other appliances. Later the man with the alligator 
story was met again, and :\ir. Yarn old said to him, "1 found the little 
brick stable in which you kppt that allIgator, and the trough from which 
you fed hi m." 
Three men w
re seldom or ever known to make whiskey on the sly, 
for it was found that three men could not keep a secret still long. Two 
men were enough. The enforcement of the liquor law was not easy. 
Sheriffs were scarce. I,ong before one could arrive on the scene, news of 
his coming preceded him. Naturally the men who made thp whiskey 
had more friends than the shenff. 
But whiskey has fallee on evil days. It now has to <;truggle fOJ Its 
existence. People don't take to it as kindly as formerly. Within sixty years 
past there were twenty-four places where you could buy liquor in the Town- 
ShIP of Reach, and most of them were in operation thirty years ago: 
to-day there are hut three. Here is the list: 
Harrison Haight's hotcl which stood on the site of the new postoftice 
Elmore Crandell's hotel which was originally built on the present 
site of the Bank of Commerce. When the railroad came it was moved 
opposite the station and called the Railroad Hotel. It was torn down 
a year or two ago and f)owson's; livery stands on the site. 
Daniel Ireland put up an hotel where Carnegie's new house is going 
up. It was burned down fifteen or twety years ago. 
Thompson ran an hotel on the Sebert House corner. It was burnt 
down at the time of the big fire, and then replaced by the present build- 
mg. 
The 
t. Charles Hotel was put up about thirty-eight years ago, and 
was run by a man named McQuade. 
Thert> were three hotels at Borelia, Jewett's (now the creamery) be- 
ing the oldest. Then there was one run by Reuben 
randell, and 
another run by Christopher Shehey.. 
Three hotels supplied the Prince Albert people with liquid refresh- 
ment, and they were run by these three men - Messrs. McCorquodale, 
Boynton and Scott. 
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Another Boynton kept hotel between Prince Albert and Raglan. 
Manchester was as well supplied, and Messrs. Tennyson and 
ZWIckey ran two of the hotels and the third was called the Plank House. 
We did not learn the man's name who ran it. 
Opposite Beare's mill there was another hotel to save the traveller 
from becoming dry before he reached Utica, where Dafoe kept house. 
Another hotel was kept at Epsom, and one at Saintfield. 
There used to be an hotel at Greenbank where the Methodist church 
stands, but the Sons of Temperal'lce put It out of busine
s. 
:;olomon Orser ran a hotel In the Rose Settlement between Port 
Perry and Seagrave. 
There was an hotel between Rose's Settlement and Seagrave. 
Two hotel
 flourished at Seagrave run by Messrs. Coryell and 
Dewart. 
Out 011 the sky line at the top of the ridges stood Covey's hotel, and 
a little south of Manchester was Payne's hotel. 
It is estimated that there were twenty-five hotels on the road be- 
tween Manilla and Oshawa. not includ,ng the latter place. 
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P()ST(Jl:FICES AXI> LETTERS 


Lf'tt('rs werp hard to se"un' E\"t-'r)thing had to he brought in from 
the Front. J n I X27 a systt'm of ktter carrying was started. :\lr. Donalù 
('3I1wron, a St.ttlt'r in Thorah, proposed to the settlers who lived on the 
lint' that a man might carry letters ),dwt'en tilt' front ane! hack to\ynshiIJs 
and bt' properly paid for his trollblt'. .\pplication for a permit was made 
to the Po"tmaskr Cenl'ral. Thl' pern.1t was granted and Kenneth 
('ampbdl comnlt'nced his tra\"els. walking to and from tht> Front once a 
fortnight. In addition to a fi"t.d amollnt St'curt'd by suhscription, he 
rt'rt'i\"t'd a small paynu'nt for tilt. Idtt-r
 :11\<1 papt'r\; \\ hich Iw c
rrit'd to 
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the settlers. The nearest postoffice and store was then kept by Mr 
\Varren a mile and a half to the east of \Vhitby Town. 
Next a jolly old Englishman named fhomas used to carry the mai 
along this route on horseback. Those who were not on this mail route 
often had to wait a long time for their letters, and one man is said to 
have found a letter awaiting him which had been lying in the office for a 
year. In 1840 a post office was opened in Leach's store at Prince Al- 
bert. A mail stage was started in 1848. In 1852 post offices were es- 
tablished at Port Perry, Manchester, and Epsom. Mr. Joseph BIgelow 
was the first postmaster at Port Perry. 



 - --=:> 


. 


ThIS is a facsimile of an envelope containing a letter addressed to 

Ir. Joseph Bigelow about sixty years ago. It came from the States, 
and the figure 10 which you see within the circle indicates the amount 
of postage to be paid. Postage stamps were not then in use. The 
charf;e for this letter was ten cents. 
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quire 
ott says that these letters were not prepaid, but that the 
postage was collected from th
 person who received the letter. He has 
paid as much as 9d (18c.) on a letter from the Old Country, and was 
glad to do so for 1dters were doubly welcome because of their rarity. 
There is quite a romantic slory told about the writer of that letter 
to 
Ir. Bigelow. His name was John 
fc(;III, and he was a brother to 
\rm, 
(CGil\. who at one time was manager of the \Vestern Bank in Port 
Perry. 
John uSt"'d to clerk in Richard l.und'
 store. One day he received 
word from his hachelor uncl
 l( Lesli
 hy 
am
) askmg him to come over 
an,l manage his estate at Petersburg in \rest \ïrginia. 
Ir. Leslie was 
owner of lifty negru slaves. a tobacco plantation a
d factory. It was a 
big chan
t' for young 
Id
i)) to go from the ru
ged nOrthern country with 
its millions of anes of bush, to that older settlement and hot climate. 
H (' chanced upon fortune and adventure both together when he 
tra \'elled. J'hose \çerC' sti
ril1g- tin'Ì
s. rhe'" sta\e qoestÎêm seemed a
 
though it would df'sttoy the"Cnion. for the ('ivil \Var was at hand. 
n1t' uncle died, and the whole ('
tad::, ,oalued at half a mIllion dol- 
lars. was willed to 1öfih 
Id ;ill. · i,ohere were a few hequests to pay, but 
tht"'Y amountt'd to le
s than $20,000, so John 
Ic(
ill. forh1erly clerk in 
Rich..ml l,und's 'stor
: ht'came a H'f)' wealthy man. 
1--1 (-> continut"'d the manuf:.wture of t<;l:tlcco. and at the time of the 
( . . ' j \\ ' h --' n a \ "',1 II r 'f " , 
JIVI ar e ('arnt:'11 on a )\!{ trade wIth England 111 this artlcle. '10- 
.. t I A 
hacco was worth a dvllar a pound, and the prolits were lInmem,e to the 
. . t . 
tohacco manufacturer" ho was ahlt> to market his product. If tbe profits 
. 'f' 1):'1 
were high so were the, risks of 
hipmen,t. lor it was then that the 
Iaþama 
o 0 . cl \ I' , .. h d b . d . 
was harrymß .-\mt:'ncan shl P pm 9j .0 \I mt:'rc,

ndlse a to) e c
rn
 m 
hlockadl' runners which did nolo alwa\:'>" :-;u<
r

d in runn
ng the hlockade; 
\ . 1 . f . r 0' . 
_- S }OU may ('aS1 y 1ma
HH' rrolght rak, 
nder tbt'st' Clf{'umstances wt'rC' 
, r1 'J , 0 n. n I 
,..xtrt'I11I'ly hIgh. 
It hecam
 necessary for John 
1cGi)) to to go to England on husi- .. 
m'ss at this itme. hut it \\ <IS no easy matter to It'ave the country. In" 
fart he had to come to Canada in order that he might be ahle to lea\:e 
for En
land by a neutral pOft. Had he atkmpted to take ship fro
1 an 
Ameriran port. he wouJrll-'robahly have hr--'en detained. \\'hile in Cana- 
da hI' took occasion to visit his o'd home in Port Perr}. 
1r. BIgf'low, 
who was very intimate with him, rememhers his visit WI. II. anrl the sen-' 
...ati
m Ill' c.lused in relating- the story of his adn'rHun's 
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THE EPIC IN GRAIN 


"-hat is paTt of the:: day's work for one generaTion becomes a matter 
of wonder for succeeding generations. When the settler back in Eldon 
or Rama kicked on his long cowhide boots in the middle of the night 
he did not see anything particularly rom
ntic in hIS action. He merely 
knew that he was getting an early start for a long tiresome journey. He 
did not have the privilege of seeing what the outcome of his work would 
be, or of knowing that the day would come when nearly all the grain 
grown in this locality would Ie .oe 1 t) stock, prùJucin 6 an ai)un:lance of 
milk, butter. beef, mutton and prrk. It was a tiresome trip hecause it 
was long and rough, but it was not necessarily lonesome. There was 
often plpnty of company on the road at ?;rain hauling tIme. 
For forty miles back the teams used to corne into Prince Albert 
with their loads of grain. and it was no uncommon thing to see a stnng 
of rigs half a mile long waiting their turn to be unloaded. lnèeed, at 
times the teams would reach from Prince Albert to Borelia and beyonJ. 
TI1f's
 men were away from home two or three days. They would start 
from their homes in Rama. \Iara. Thorah. Fenelon, at three o'clock in 
the morning ami travel all day to reach l'rince Alhert. Then it might 
he possih
e to unload so as to get away early next morning for the return 
trip, or it might h
 necessary to stay two nights and a day in Prince Al- 
bert in order to finish up their business. Each m3n took his place in 
the proce')sion and waited his turn, helping his neighbors to unload as 
he waited. and bemg in turn helped hy others who were waiting. 
Sometimes the boys played tricks on these visitors from the back 
townships. r\ number of S
otchmen drove in from the north and un- 
loaded their sleighs. driving the f'mpty rigs into the hotel sheds. Next 
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morning the sleighs hai disappeared. Later one of them was found 
astride the ridge of the roof of Forman's two-storey store. Others were 
found at an empty ash house some distance away. It is said that the 
Gaelic Is a very expressive language for occasions of this kind. 
Messrs. George Currie and T. C. Forman were the grain buyers in 
the early days. When quite a young man T. C. Forman had been sent 
out by Jas. Laing, of Oshawa, to keep store for him at Columbus. Later 
Laing opened a store at Prince Albert, and Forman was sent on to take 
charge there. After Laing died T. C. Forman married his sister, and 
the family grew up ill PrInce Albert. 
Grain buyin
 was part of the storek
eping business, and in the case 
of Mr. Curne and 
Ir, Forman it became a very lalge part of their busi- 
ness. At the time of the Cnmean \Var Forman bought heaVIly for the 
firm of GIllespie, Moffatt & Co., of Montreal. The price of wheat went 
up to $2.50 per bushel, and everybody was worked into a state of ex- 
citemcnt about the matter. Thousands of bushels of wheat were bein
 
teamed from Prince Albert to the warehouse at \Vhitby. There it was 
loaded on to sailing vessels, which carried it down the lake. All that 
grain was handled with a scoop shovel at Prince Albert, for there was no 
elevator there. Currie was in partnership with Gibbs, of Oshawa, and 
together Ihey hought immense quantities of both wheat and flour to ship 
to the Old Country. 
.\ picture painted by' Roth, entitled "Corn is Up" would have found 
many a counterpart in spots in Prince Albert. .\t almost any time you 
could see men gathered, some sitting on soap boxes, others lounging 
against the counter, or standin
 with their hands in their pockets. It 
was here that men practised the long, well duecten spit for which no 
prile was given except the unexpressed "not so bad" attitude of their 
chums. It was not always convenient to sit close to the spittoon or the 
stove, and it was considered bad form to spit on another man's boots. 
Hence the necessity at time!!! for a long spit and a straight spit. 
These matters as to the price of grain were disc l Isssed for a long 
time but the parties most conct'rned little dreamed the way the matter 
would end. 
Grain was bought day after day just as though the war would never 
end. Men worked night and day unloading the grain, and filling the 
warehouses. The warehouses wpr e full all along the line, filled to their 
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utmost capacity. Bushel was added t
.b
shd, and load to load, but 
there was no way to ShlP the grain out to. the coast to sell it. The Grand 
Trunk Railway "as a thing yet to come. All winter the buyers bought, 
but the selling wãs to be begun when the ice left the lakes and naviga- 
tion opened. 
\\T e of later years ha\'e learneci how rapidly prices can change even 
in a short time, fortunes being made and lost in a day. Bearing this in 
mind, one can readily see the tremendous risks to he run by holding 
grain for five months while a w
r was in progress. Newspapers were 
scarce, and the Atlantic cable was not yet laid, so that there was no way 
in which the the people could leam news of tbe war. In point of fact 
it was D,,'er before people here knew anything about it. Our buyers were 
payinõ;{ :tï2.50 per b
shel for grain that was only worth *1.25. 
John Rolph used to run the telegraph instrument at Prince Albert. 
One night he was sitting at his work when he heard a message passmg 
through that spelled financial rnin to many a man in Canada. Out at 
Father Point, at the mouth of the St. Lawrence a ship had brought the 
news that the waf was over, and the big prices were at an end. 
With rapid steps John made his way to the local grain buyers to 
acquaint them with the news. Of course the information could not save 
them from the disaster that had already overtaken them, but it prevented 
them from investmg further. And they might easily have been induced 
to buy. for it was not long before telegraphic messages came in from 
Toronto and elsewhere offpring to sell grain at what would have been 
considered surprisingly low figures to anyone who thought that war prices 
were stiH being paid. So that the eqrly news saved Messrs Currie and 
Forman from further loss. 'f I Y ft. . , 
Loads of grain continued to c.ome in but the grain only brought 
:tï I .25 per bushel..' A few took their loads home again, refusing at first to 
believe that the pri
e pas permanently lowered, but they only had the 
troub

 
f hauÍing It 
flck again once more. One farmer is said to have 
committcd suicid
 b
cause of the big slump in prices. 
One thing is worthy of note - although the earnings of a lifetime 
had been swept away, the grain buyers both bravely took up the battle 
again, and their families are holding ho
orable positions in the com- 
mumty. The names of both Forman and Currie are respected, _ and 
stand for solid business success. 
Gibbs Bros., wIth whom George CurrIe was associated, had bought 
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heavily in both flour \.nd wheat. They had flour mills of their own, 
and bought the product of several other mills. Flour was $10.00 per 
barrel.. 
In the sprIng the Great Eastern came to Canada, and Gibbs Bros. 
thought this would be a splendid opportynity to send a cargo of flour 
to England, so they had it shipped to the sea hoard, and loaded on to 
the giant steamer. W. H. Gibbs took pas<;age aboard the same ShIp. 
When they reached th
ir destination and the flour was unloaded, it was 
found to be sour, and only fit for pig feed. 
Wheat had been sold by the Gibbs Bros for spring delivery to firms 
in 
lontreal and elsewhere. Of course it was shipped in according to 
contr:.àct, but the buyers claimed tI1at the wheat was not up to specifica 
tion and refused to receive it. This wheat was shipped back to the local 
mills and ground. It was a long fina'lcial struggle for all concerned. 
In latcr years the following gentlemen were grain buyers in this 
locality: Prosper Hurd, Aaron Ross and Geu. Currie; :\Iark Currie and 
J. H. Brown; loshua Wright, and Rohert Perry. 
J. H. Brown dissolved his partnership with Mark Currie, and went 
into husiness with :-;am Christian at Manchester. They had a thriving 
traie there and a number of experiences which would be worth relating 
if space would permit. One will illustrate fascination and risk of grain 
buying. 
ilarley at $1.7 c; per hushel may sound like a fish story nowada.ys, 
but it reached that price one year when Brown and Chnstian were in 
business. rhat season the demand was very strong. Thp price started 
in at 90C per bushel. 
oon telegrams were being received: 
"What is your lowest price for 10,000 bushels barley f.o. b. Whitby?" 
The price would be. quoted, the grain shipped. and thf'n in a few 
days another telegram would come asking the same question. Shipment 
after shipment went out, always on a nsmg markct. Profits grew until 

It'ssrs. Brown and Christian figured that they had made $16,000 that 
season on harley. rhere was no sign of a weaker market, and the sea- 
son closed with the price at $ I. 7 5 per bushel. Then Sam Christian 
saiù: HWe'll hold our barley now If those felløws in New York can 
pay $1. 75, there ought to bc money in it for us if we hold on till 
pring." 
J. H. Brown did not see the force of the argument but finally consented 
to hold the grain. In the Spring the price of barley went down to 70c. 
per hushel, and that $16,000 of profits disappeared. 
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After the \Vhitby-Port Perry Railway came: Aaron Ross moved 
from Prince Albert to Port Perry, and started buying there, and the Ross 
family did a great deal of buying until \Vm. Ross sold out his business 
to Tames Lucas. There have likely hecn m
ny other huyers but we have 
not thp complpte list. 
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The grain business consisted chiefly of buyin
 and selling wheat 
and barley. Barley was the interesting crop. Farmers never knew what 
they were going to get f( r it until it was actually marketed. The grain, 
shippcd to the :::;t3tes for malting purpo
es, varied a great deal in 
price, according as it was light or diuk. It often happcned that there 
was a difference of ten cents pcr bushel between the price of bright and 
d.uk barley. 
Iany a farmer has made big profits on his barley crop, 
and thc trade in this grain continued to grow until a heavy duty was put 
on its importation by the people of the United Statcs. 
People who drove long distances to buy goods naturally bought in 
largc quantities. ..-\ grain bag made a good market basket. You could 
pack two bushels and a half of tea in it on a pinch, and that would do 
the nClghhorhood for 'lui:e a whilc. One couldn't b
 fUnhing down to 
the store cvery day for a yard of this or that. When shopping \Va.; done 
it was intendej to he donc for S3me time. l'here are cases on record 
wlwre a forgotten article had to wait ovcr until next year when the farmer 
went 011 his annual buying tri p. 
.\ man would come stamping dùwn the store m his heavy cowhide 
u.:>ots (likcly made by .\aron Ross or Joshua \\'right). and his order might 
includc a couple or three bags of yellow sugar at tcn or twelve cents a 
pour.d; a hag of tea at from 75c to *1.00 per pound (the 75c tea was 
not vcry good quality) a caddy of 
lcDonald's chewing tobacco, used for 
for either smoking or chcwing; a good sized keg or maybe a barrel of 
whiskey; a web of print or factory cotton, which ran at about I]C or I8c 
yard, and othcr thmgs m proportion. When prints werc reduced to 12tC 
per yard, it was considt'red very wonderful. 
Fifty years ago Pnnce Albert had about five hundred inhabitants. 
Thcre were two hotels-
10ggridge's and Scott's, of which Scott's W.lS 
the more popular. They did a thriving business, not only in liquors, but 
also in proper hotel trade, bccause fanners who came to town frequently 
had to stay all night. 
There were three general stores. 
1ark Currie and J. H. Brown 
ran one, J. and W. Cowan a second, and T. C. Forman a third. 
Captain Sinc1atr, uncle of Archie Sinclair, kept a liquor store and 
grocer}" . 
Charles Hisco,,", father of 
lrs. A. J. Davis, kept a bakery and gro- 
cery, and did a big business in supplyin
 the farmers of the surrounding 
country, 
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Two men were identified With the manufacture of boots and shoes 
-Joshua Wright, who also ran a tannery, and Aaron Ross. One some- 
times forgets when men become prosperous that they had their struggles 
and their hard times. Take the case of Aaron Ross. \Vhen he was a 
young fellow he worked in Bartlett's shoe shop at Brooklin; and his ser- 
vices there were of such a character that he made a life long friend of 
Mr. Bartlett's father, a friend who proved to be very useful to him m 
later years. 
After awhIle Ross went to Prince Albert to work for Farewell & 
Hurd, manufacturers of boots and shoes. He was "the boy" among 
sixteen men, but he evidently pleased hIS employer. A change was made 
in the business and Hurd dropped out. :::;hortly after this the cutter died, 
and Farewell, who hved near Oshawa, found himself in difficulty. He 
had sixteen men to keep going and nobody to cut the leather. He went 
to each of his men in turn, and offcrcd him the rosition of cutte; hut 
they all refused. Turning to Ross he said: "Aaron: you've got to do 
the cuttmg." 
Ross had only cut one pair of :5hoes in h
s life, and naturally he re- 
fused the job, which mean
 a great re...;ponsibility for a young man; 
ut 
Farewell insisted that he undertake the work. So R.oss started in and 
made a success of the job in a short time. 
As we have already noted, Fare Nell lived East of Oshawa, and he 
found the trips which he had to take to Pnnce Albert were very tiresome 
as the road was rough and long. As a result, he determmed to sell the 
Prince Albert business. None of hIS men were willIng to touch the mat- 
ter: it was too big an undertaking for them. Finally Farewelliearned 
that Henry Graham (who later kept shoe shop in Pod Perry) had be- 
tween $200 and $400. He then maje the proposal that Ross and Gra- 
ham go into partnership and buy the business. Ross had saved some- 
thing less than $50, but hE. had the grit to do things. Business went on 
very well wi th the new firm for some time, and then Graham wanted to 
marry, so he bought a bit of land, built a house and furnished it, and 
was married. All this took money, and Graham found that he had spent 
*700 or $800, and that his creditors wanted their money. He told Ross 
how matters stood, and wantcd to get the cash out of the business. Ross 
refused on the ground that he had not invested that much wIth the firm, 
and that they woulJ b
 cri ppled financially if the money were taken out. 
They haj heen buyinJ their leather from Bartlett, of Oshawa, for 
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whose son Ross had worked as a boy. To him Ross went and told his 
story. He asked tha: Bartlett take over the business and give him any- 
thatg that might bp left after matters were straightened out. Then it was 
that Bg,rtlett had an opportunity to prove himself a fnend to .Ross, and 
he did. He said, "You go back and give Graham what is due to him. 
Run the business yourself and get what leather you need here. I shall 
not ask you for a dollar until you are able to pay it." 
Such friendship in time of neEd gave Ross a good start in life, and 
his natural ablhty and willingness to work and to assume responsibility 
brought him rapidly to the front. More than once Bartlett proved hIS 
friendship for Ross in a practical manner. 
Joshua \Vright finally bought Aaron Ross out, and merged the two 
businesses into one. .\aron Ross had been in failing health for some 
time, and the doctor said he would have to go away and rest tor a year. 
There wIll be more to tell of Joshua \Vright later on. He was a man of 
strong personality. 
The furniture storc was run by Henry Parks, who made the bulk of 
thc furniture he sold. 
Two men were engaged in the watchmaking and jewelry busine<;s- 
William I>oll and John Carswell. Doll finally died and "..-as succeeded 
by John Diesfeld who latcr ran a jewelry store in Port Perry until he 
died a few ycars ago. Two sons of William Doll are livmgr-L. H. Doll, 
of Calgary, and \r. Doll, of 
ew York. 
John Carswell had a son, Edwad, who made the name qUIte famous 
throughout this district. He was a notcd temperance orator. .Mrs. J 
C. Camphell, of Prince Elbert, is a daughter of John Carswdl. 
In the blacksmith business were Emaney & \Vhite. They dissolved 
partnership ahJut forty-three ycars ago. \Vhite moved to Port Perry, 
and built a shop \\herc Switær's blacksmilh shop now stands. It was 
burnt in the big fire. He also built the house now owned by \V. H. 

lcCaw, and occupied by W. A Linke. 
Emaney stayed on in Prince .\lbert for a few years; then, he, too, 
moved to Port Pl'rry and bUIlt the carriagc and and blacksmith shop 
now owncr} and occupieJ by Sw:.m Bros. 
.\rchibald Campbell, father of ..\ndy Campbcll, kept a blacksmith 
shop in Priuce Albert for a number of years. 
John Hl'ard was another blacksmith :md very popular he was, too. 
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In later year!:" John Adams, brother of David J. Adams, was a 
money lender at Priflce Albert. 
An ashery was run by Prosper Hurd, who was engaged in many 
enterprises. He was at one time the partner of Farewell in the manu- 
facture of shoes. He was also a lawyer. \Vhen oil was struck near 
London, he went there, and rumor has it that he made money. If Þ1e 
did, It IS possible that he lost it again in his operations in the gold fields 
at Madoc. It is pretty certain that these wanderings did not add much to 
his rIches. Prosper had a brother named Abner who shared his travels 
and they both went to Chicago. 
\Yhile we are discussing lawyers, John Billings must be mentioned. 
He was a clever man, and did considerable business. 
Much of a lawyer's work had to do with the loaning of money, and 
the collection of debts. Money used to bring a high rate of interest. 
As much as ten and twelve per cent. was paid for the use of money. 
These rates were quite common. 
During the Cnmean war farmNs bought considerable land, but 
after the war was over and prices dropped, many.of them found them- 
selves in difficulty. They were "land poor," and not a few men who had 
mortgaged their farms to b l IY more land lost both the farm and the new 
purchase. All thIS meant work for the lawyers. 
When men became financially embarassed, they would go over to 

1ichigan, where debts were difficult to collf'ct. Chicago was the Golden 
West then. Winnipeg and Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver were 
unknown. Our \r est was unexplored, and the railways were not built. 
J ames McConnell kept a tailor shop and ran a small grocery in 
connection wIth it. 
John Heal, brother of James Heal, was another tailor. He was a 
splendid type of man and thoroughly respected. 
Jonathan Bullen conducted thf' largest tailoring business in Prince 

 \1 bert. 
The tinshop was carried on by Hugh McCaw, uncle of W.H.McCaw 
ElIjah Cash made the pumps for this locality. He sold out, and 
went to CalIfornia, where we are informed his widow still lives. 
The North Ontario Observer was established by James Holden. 
Henry Parsons learned his trade with Holden, and when the latter 
moved to \Vhithy, Parsons and Robson became the proprietors of the 
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PRIÄCE ALBERT FIFTY YEARS AGO 


The following list is is taken from the Canada Directory of 18 57, 
being the names of persons IU business in Princ
 _\lbert In that year: 
PRI
CE ALBERT, C. W.-A Village in the Township of Reach 
and County of Ontario. Distant from Toronto 48 miles, and from 
Whitby 17 miles, stage fare 7 CjC. Population about 600. 
Archer, John, cooper Mams, Richard, cabinetmaker 
Harker, William, saddler Marr, John, blacksmith 
Beason, Samuel, mason .\lartin, John, blacksmith 
Hible Society, A. Hurd, prcsident; John F. Taylor, secretary 
.\Iason & Courtice, carâagc, harness, trunk and saddle makers 
Boynton, William, hotelkeeper :\lcCaw, Hugh., tinsmith 
Brown, J. 1>., paintcr McCaw, James, shoemaker 
Campbell, .\rchibald,blacksmith McConnel, James, tailor 
Carswell, John, watchmaker 
IcCoy, Henry, shoemaker 
Clark, L C, carriagemakcr McCoy, John, innkeeper 
Cleverdon, Thomas, plasterer .\lcUonald, John, millwright 
Currie, Geo &: Co, general store McGill, Donald, tailor 
Daniel, John, shoemaker 
lcKinley, Robert, wagon maker 
Dayton, Daniel, carpenter McTaggart, Robt, millwri
ht 
Dell, H (), advocate Monteath, Rev R, United Pres. 
Demorcst. Rev. Thos, Wesleyan Moorc, Joseph 13. carpenter 
Eastwood, \\ïlliam, M D Parks, Henry, carpenter 
Eck, Uaniel T. tanner Pnce, Gco. blacksl1l1th 
Eck & .\lanucl, harness makers Rae, John, dentist 
Eddy, R H, general store Rat1dall, John, carpcnter 
Forman, Robt, tailor Rolph, John, harness maker 
Forman, Thos C, general store Ross, .\aron, shoe shop 
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Ganton, Stephen, teacher 
Graham. Henry, shoe shop 
Green, Thos, butcher 
Haight, 1\1 H, botanic physician 
Heal, John, tailor 
Heard, John, blacksmith 
H isr.ox, Chas. baker-confectioner 
Hughes, Rev J, Bible Christian 
Hurd, Abner, postmaster 
Hurd, P, carpenter 
Hurd, Prosper A, advocatp 
Jameson, \\'m, shoemaker 
Jury. John. wagon maker 


Saunders, Jas, wagon maker 
Savage, Rev J W, Wesleyan 
Scarth. Thos, shoemaker 
Shaw, Fletcher, painter 

ims, Robt, painter 
Smith, .\ndrew, carpenter 
Sutton & Tomlinson, druggists 
Taylor. J F. sec. Bible SocIety 
TJ nyer, Leonard, grocer 
\Yare, James E, M n 
\rright, Joshua, tanner 
Yarnold, \\llliam C, Provincial 
l.and Surveyor 


It is not possible for us to do much more than gIve this list with- 
out comment, as in many instances the persons mentioned arc: not re- 
membered by persons living now. Some names are familiar, such as- 
Beason, Currie, Dayton, Eastwood. Forman, Graham, Haight, Hiscox. 
Heal, Hurd, 
Ic'_=aw, Courtice, Rolph, Ross, and Yarnold. Of these 
men we shall speak as the story unfolds. 
Storekeeping is the foundatiofl of village or town life, anò it was 
carried on extensively in Prince Albert in the early years oefore Port 
Perry was more than a "corners." 
1'0 gather a corH
ct idea of the amount of trade done in thIS vilhge 
one must remember the territory from which these stores drew their 
customers. Teams used to come in from Fenelon Falls, Sunderland, 
Cannington, Woodville, Beaverton, Brock, Scott, Thorah, Mara, Mari- 
posa. Often there would be a hundred teams waiting to be unloaded. 
Before breakfast the work of weighing would begin, and William Brock 
says that when he was clerking for Currie & Ross, it was no uncommon 
thing for him to wpigh a dozen loads of grain before he had his morning 
meal. 
The Cowans used to do a business at PrInce Albert running all the 
way from $200.00 to $700'00 per day, cash. They were large merchants, 
having stores in Toronto and Oshawa. Their Toronto store stood 
where Ryrie's jewelry store now is. Oshawa owes much to the Cowan 
family, for they helped the town when help was most needed. \Villiam 
Brock clerked for this firm for nine months. 
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paper. ..\fter a few YI-'ars Robsf'n drorIJed out and James Baird, a 
school teacher became a partner with Parsons, and continued so till his 
dcath scveral years ago, whcn Henry Parsons became sole proprietor. 
The grain buyers were Mark Currie and J. H. Brown (who later 
sold out to George Currie and Aaron Ross), and T. C. Forman. The 
names of these men will appcar again as the story goes on. 
There were three phy
icians-Dr. .I as. E. "Tare, Dr. Agnew, ånd 
Dr. George Jones. They had a big territory to cover, travelling back as 
far as 
Iariposa, "'est nearly to Uxbridge, South to Raglan, and East 
to Scugog and parts of Cartwright. They had no automobiles, and the 
roads were rough. 

[('ssrs. Mason & Courtice were manufacturers of wagons and car- 
nagcs. I.ater they added harness making. Mason dropped out of the 
business, and John Rolph became the partner of Thos. Courtiee in the 
spring of 1856. This arrangement continued for about twelve years, 
whcn the partners separated and each of them ran a busmess of his own. 
Geo Richardson was a partner with Tohn Rolph for about a year. Both 
these harness making concerns later moved to Port Perry. 
The fact is that as the years passed almost every business in Prince 
Albert moved to Port Perry. The story of the moving and what brought 
it about explaif'ls many things that to an outsider seem strange. For 
many generations men have been fighting in this locality to secure and 
maintain what they considered to be their rights. Whether they lost or 
won the things for which they were contending, their attitude towards 
their opponents was unaltered, and It has been difficult to get all sections 
of the locality to work together for its general advancement. There is 
still room for improven1Pllt along this line. 
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THE COMING OF THE RAIL\rVAY 


Those early times WE're palmy days for Prince Albert; but changes 
wert coming. There were now three rival villages in Reach-Prince 
.,\1 bert, Port Perry and Manchester. Each place had its strong men 
who studied and fought to secure advantages for their respective villages. 
In Manchester there was Adam Gordon a man of quiet determinatio[.}, 
who had considerable influence, CiS he at one time represented the riding 
in Parliament. .\t Prince Albert, Joshua \Vright was the champion 
at first, but later he transferred his allegiance to Port Perry. He was a 
. great fighter, fond of a debate, and often able to Larry his point by sheer 
force of personality. There are many unwritten stories told of the 
prowess of TOf.hua \Vright in debate. In Port Perry Messrs. Bigelow and 
Paxton were the men who looked after the municipal interests. These 
men stood out promincntly as champions for their various villages. 


Up to 1867 all the grain and lumber that had been taken to the 
front had been tcamed there. There was no railway along this route. 
Often th
re had been talk of one, but no definite effort had been made 
for its construction. Had it not been for th
 rivalry of the villages; it is 
quite possible that thc raIlway would not have been bUIlt until some years 
later. But Prince .\lbert was quite outspoken in its contempt of Port 
Perry, and Port Perry was quite sure [hat PrInce Albert would havL: to 
take a second place before many years. 
Thinking men knew that none of these places could amount to 
much until thcrc was railway communication with the Front. The old 
days werc pa
sing and new conditions had to be met. 
In 1867 application was made to the Local Legislature for a char- 
ter to build a railway from Port \Vhitby to Port Perry. Messrs. Joseph 
Bigelow and Thomas Paxton were the men who !Etarted the project. 
.\ssociatcd with them and forming the Provisional Board of Directors 
were the following gentlemen: \V. S. Sexton. Chester Draper, John Ham 
Pt'rrv, Jamt s Holden and Sl1eriff Reynolds. 
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After the charter was secured, meetings were held in Whitby Town, 
\Vhitby Township, and Reach Township to secure bonuses from these 
various municipalities. In this manner $100,000 were raised, divIded 
as follows-\\"hitby Town $50,000; Whitby Township 
20,000; Reach 
Township $3 0 ,000. StoCk was subscribed to the amount of $100,000; 
and with thIS capital the work of construction was begun. During this 
tIme and untii the completion of the railv.ay, Joseph Bigelow was presi- 
dent of the company. 
The contract for building the road was let to J. H Drumble, of 
Cobourg, who worked at the job for a while and then sold out to C. E. 
English, of Toronto. This latter gt'ntleman did not complete the work, 
but a dispute arose between himself and the company, and tho:: result 
was that the company finished the building of the wad themselves. 
In deciding the route of the railway, many conflicting interests had 
to be studied" Reach TownshIp had voted a bonus of $
o,ooo, but the 
\ oters were not all agreed as to the route of the proposed railway. Adam 
(
ordon and hIS frienùs wanted the road to pass through Manchester. 
Joshua Wright and his friends worked to get the !"ailway to pass by the 
tannery a little \\'est of Prince Albert. Had either of these routes been 
followed there would have been cndless trouble, because Prince L\luert 
and 
1anchester were rivai grain buying centres, and the railway would 
have meant husine
s success to the place that secured it, and failure to 
the other place. What finally resulted was that neither place secured 
the advantage. Stations were built south of 
Ianchester anù east of 
Prince Albert; hut the terminus of the railway was at Port Perry. As 
things turned out the terminus was much more valuaulc than the sta- 
tions. Grain which beforc had been marketed in Prince 
\lbert and 
\lanchester from the north was hauled to Port Perry after the railway 
W.lS completed. and Aaron Koss moved his grain buying business from 
the former to the latter place. That year he built the elevator at pres- 
ent OIJl'ratl'd by J ames Lucas. .Adam Gordon, of 
lanchester, also put 
up a hig elevator, whIch was later destroyed hy fin'. 
It was not all plain sailing in building the road. There was thc 
usual difficulty in raising money, and after a whIle funds became' low. 
Joseph Bigelow had money which he was willIng to lend to the comp.lI1Y, 
hut so long as he was president of that organi/ation, he could not legal- 
ly do this. J\ccordingly he resigned his position. and loaned the com- 
pany *.to.ooo. .lam('s I )ryrlcn hc'canw prt'si(knt. 
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In 1873 the company sold out. The following extract from the 
Port Pf'rry Standard, dated May 23, 1873, gives details as to the trans- 
action: 


"T. Paxton, J os. Bigelow. C. E. Engli::.h and J. Dryden, Esqs.. 
have disposed of their inlerest in the Port \Yhitby and Port Perry 
Railway by a transfer of seventy thcus..ll1d dollars of the stock, and 
some eighty-three thousand dollars of the bonds of the Company 
to J ames Austin, President of the Dominion Bank, James :Michie, 
wholesale merchant of Toronto, and James Holden, of the Town of 
of \Vhitby. Mr. Dryden, the late President, and Mr. C. Marsh 
have retired from the board, and have been succeeded by James 
_\ustin as President, James MichIe as Vice- President, and J amt->s 
Holden as 
lanaging Director. 
"\Ve understand that the g('ntJemen associated with Mr. Hold- 
en in the purchase are among the wealthiest capItalists of Toronto. 
\Vith the exception of the changes referred to, the personel of the 
Board IS the same as heretofore-Messrs. C. Draper, A. Ross, E. 
Major and John Dryden being the Directors. We hope the new 
blood and capital that has been brought into the CO'1cern win be 
of advantage to all concerned, and to the interests of the public 
generall y. 
"'If the men who now control 'will do what they promise, in the 
W'lY of fully equipping the road with rolling stock, which i3 at pres- 
ent insufficient to meet the demands for traffic, and the road is 
othprwise put into first-class condItion, we shall not regret the 
change. In referriniS to the condition of the roadbed, we may say 
that there is no better in the Province; arid in condition to run over 
it is supeior to the Grand Trunk. \Vith a change of guage of that 
road, which we would be glad to see, trains could run from Port 
Perry to Toronto without change or transshipment at Whitby. With 
proper management in the Company's interest, this will be one of 
best paying roads in the country. 
"In reference to the parties who have had control in the past, 
we can assuredlv say that notwithstanding all the obstacles that 
have been thrown in their way to embarass and annoy them in the 
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completion of the road, they succeeded and carrIed It to its present 
state, and have established a large and paying tramc. For so doing 
no men have been so vindictively, persistently and wantonly abused 
and misrepresented as Mr. Bigelow, Mr. Paxton and 
1r. Dryden, 
and all through their honcst endeavors to sel:ure the completion of 
a railway to this section of the country. 
"KlIowing well tht! importance of the work to the county and 
the country generally, Mr. Bigelow and Mr. Paxton have bcen the 
moving spirits In this enterprise from its first inception, and they 
deserve credit for their determined and persistent efforts in its be- 
half; and, without fear of successful contradiction, we affirm that 
the county is more largely indebted to these gentlemen for the com- 
pletion of the road than all the other parties connected with it. 
"These gentlemen have been charged with desiring to stop the 
road at Port Perry in order to serve the interests of Port Perry 
alone, regardless of the fown of \Vhitby and other sections of the 
county, but such statemer.ts are by no means true. They were 
made with a special object in view -that of hurting the credit of 
those they were aimcd at, and to injure the prosperity of this place. 
These gentlcmelJ have only been actuated by one motive, and that 
simply the completion of the road. They were willing to hand 
over the road, or their interests in It, and did so, as soon as a bona 
fide proposition was made to them, by which they could obtain re- 
payment of their lar
e advances. It was hardly to be expected that 
while l\Ir. Bigelow held so large an interest in the Company, both 
as a stockholder and a crcditor, that he and the gentlemcn with 
\\ hom he was assocIated, would give up control and allow a ring of 
manipulators to endanger his interests, arid those of his friend." 
without due considcration to security. \\'hen thuse desirous of man- 
aging the aflairs o!- tile company found this was the case, a com- 
hination was formed for purchasing the mtcrests of the gentlemen 
to whom we have referrcd. 
"The ad\ómce made by Mr. Bigelow amouF1ted to *49, 110, of 
which he rcccived $42,000 in le
al tender from the Bank of Mon- 
treal on Monday, a nice lIttle sum in hard cash. \Ve hope the 
croakcrs will now end their ahusc, as these 
cntlcmen have shown 
by their willingness to retIre, what we have always contended for, 
that it was not tht' control the)' wantt d. hut that they were actuatcd 
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wholly and solely by the desire, first to secure the road and then to 
secure themselves, and we don't blame them for it." 
In spite of the continous efforts of the Directorate to make the rail- 
way a profitable project, and in spite of the optimistic spirIt of the press 
of that day, profits were small if they existed at all. 
It was plain that profits could not be attained so long as the rail- 
pay was a stub line having no direct connection with any of the larger 
railways. \Vhen a passenger wished to travel to Toronto, he did not buy 
a ticket straight through to his destination, but paid his passage to 
Whitby, when' he bought another ticket to Toronto. In the same way 
freight was shipped to Whitby and then transshipped to Toronto and 
other points. Various eftorts were made to dispose of the road to some 
of the larger compames, but without success. 
Finally it was thought advisable to extcnd the road to Lindsay, so 
that its earnings could be increased. ..\nother campaign for bonuses was 
begun, the money raised, and the road extended. 
Since the time of extension there have been various views of the 
advisability of this movement. It is certain that Port Perry lost consid- 
erable trade eventually; and söme have considered that the bonus of 
$20,000 given U} Port Perry for the extension of thf' road was worsp. than 
wasted. In fact most people agree that thc amount of the bonus was 
too large. 
Those who advocated the extension claimed that eventually the road 
must have faIled had It not becn extended. There was not enough busi- 
iness to warrant the upkeep of the railway, and the probability was that 
trade would decrease instead of increase. as the Il:mber was gradually 
being cut away. In any case larger railways would not huy the railway 
as it stood. After the railway was extended, close watch was kept on the 
earnings of the road until the company was able to show a margin of 
profit. Then it was that the Midland Railway bought the road, and it 
finally became a branch of the G. T. R. 
The early locomotives used wood for fu<
l, and along the east side 
of the track were immense piles of cordwood. At that time the 
engines on the Grand Trunk also burned wood; but it was plentiful all 
along the track, so that ne> di fficulty was experienced In obtaiFJing fuel. 
The rolling stock was rented from a man in 
lontreal, except in the 
case of the p:lssf'nger car which was bought in the Umted States. 
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TllE GROvYTH OF PORT PERRY 


Port Perry boomed after the coming of the railway. It was not 
much of a place before. Barely two blocks wide were cleared III the 
carly days and there wcre many vacant lots. Around by \V 111. Ross' 
former reside[lce, now occupi<'d by C. R. Stewart, thcre was a fine bit of 
bush; and north or the town the woods extcnded to W. H. Runjle's 
huuse, on' Bigelow St., thL:n owned by C. C. Kdlett, nurseryman. 
Suppose we take a run up and down Queen St. and try to picture it 
as it usee} to lw ahout IR5{). \\FI' will start at thl' wah'r front whl're the 
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mills were built. These mIlls and their work have already been des- 
cribed under the head of "Mills and Milling." Beginning then on the 
corner where the St. Charles hotel now stands, you could have found 
Mcl\hchael's store. .K ext to the west was a dwelling and a bowling 
alley. Then came Sinclair's hotel and a dwelling. beside which were 
some vacant lots. There was a dwelling on the corner where \Villard's 
store is, and at the back of this was a foundry run by a man named 
Shipman. On the opposite corner J. N. Davis had his furniture store, 
next to whIch was his dwelling. HIS property included the Archer lots. 
Farther along were some houses, anrl beside the little creek next the 
Methodist church was Platten's cooper shop. The Methodist church 
lot was vacant. 
From the town hall corner west to J. L. Forman's was woods. 
Whele the houses begin again, J. \Y. Allison had his home. Oliver 
Gerow was hIS next door neighbor. Then came a grocery, and a dry- 
goods store run by a man named Page. Next door was an hotel. Now 
we are in Borelia. This was a busy little spot. C. S. Jewett kep hotel 
on the creamery corner in the same building. 
\t the south end was a 
shoe and harness shop. Tewett used to run a four horse stage; and some 
very attractive offers were made to secure passengers, as there was a 
rival stage and competition was keen. There were a few ':lwellings west 
of Jewett's hotel, about as many as there are to-day; but the business 
section ended at the corner. 
Across the road lived John Nott, cabinet maker, who turned out 
good work. and who is <;till a familiar figure ab:mt town. His picture 
appears herewith. John Nott is very widely known and is remembered 
by every former re:-.idcnt of Port Perry as he for a number of years was 
police magistrate. He had a busy time during his term of office, as the 
Scott Act enforcement gave much room for legal difficulties. Most of 
his life has been sIJent at R>relta, whcrè he had both his home and his 
place of business. althou
h for a tIme he did have a shop down town in 
later years. 
Elmore Crdndell had a cabinet factory at Borelia. Among other 
furniture manufactured by him were those old fashioned wooden bed- 
steads that were fa5tened by ropes to hold up the bedding. On the corner 
was Shehey's hotel. Speaking of Shehey, one is reminded of the story 
of the runaway slave told by John Rolph, who wa5i theft a telegraph 
operator. 
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One day a young negro came to Shehey's hotel and asked for shel- 
ter. He had not been in the locality more than a day or two before 
telegraphic fllessages were received by John Rolph enquiring about a 
runaway slave. The messages gave a description of the man, and word 
was sent back that he was in the neighborhood. X egotiations were 
opf'ned with Shehey by the slave owner, who promised $300 for the 
negro'!' safe delivery on United States territory. So long as he remained 
in Canada he was perfectly safe. During the time these arrangements 
were going on Shehey treated the negro royally, and one day he proposed 
that they 
o for a little trip. Defore they started they called at the 
telegraph office where arrangements were finally made for the owner to 
meet his slave at the Xiagara frontier. While here :3hehey had occasion 
to leavc the offire, and the negro WàS alone wIth John Rolph. For some 
time John had been stru
gling between '.1 telegraph operator's duty not to 
divulge telegraphIc messages, and a desIre to help the young negro out 
of the èanger which threatened him; so when She hey was gone John said: 
,. I )on't YOll rross any water when you go on your trip." 
"Oh, Massa! 
lassa
" cried the negro, "is there anything wrong?" 
"1 can't tell you anything more." was the response, "but mind you 
don't CõOss any \\ ater or you'll be in great trouble" 

hehey and the negrú started on their journp.y, and in a few days 
the former was back a
ain thoroughly di.3gusted with the turn things 
had taken. When they reached the Xiagara frontier the negro had re- 
fu
ed to cross, and ìlOthmg could induce him to leave Canada. So the 
*300 remained in the hands of the former slave owner. 
.\ few weeks later th( negro came back to Borelia. He had trar.:p- 
ed all the way from Xiagara to thank John Ro
ph for his warning. 
Xext to Shehey's hotel was J. \\'. .\Ilison's drygoods store, and be- 
side that was a general StOI e run by \V m. 
lackie, who also bought 
grain. :\ext came J. D. Cottingham's dental parlors. J. A. Mur- 
ray WàS associated with Cottingham for about five years. Then there 
was .1 storehouse, and beside that were a blacksmith shop and a wood 
working shop. J ames Swan ran the brmer, and ()liver Gerow the latter. 
These two men worked together considerably. Beside these shops were 
some dwellings, and now we have come down the north side of Queen St 
as far as 
1rs Whitfield's store. Here We could then have found an alley 
leading to the school where James B.lird taught some of the men who 
live here to-day such as Charles Kellett and \\'111. Beatty. 
[ore houses 
followed. 
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\Vhile we are passing, it might be well to note that the Metho- 
dist Episcopals built the present primary school for a church in 1861. 
The Baptist church a little farther down the hill wa5 a Mechanic's In- 
stitute and a public hall in which [nlitical anj other m::etin3s were held. 
There was nothing more of importance until you reached Samuel Gra- 
ham's corner Here J. W. Gamble lived and kept a little store. He 
was Ree\-e of Scugog where he owned a small farm. Beside the bowling 
green, where for many years Andy Camybell's carpenter shop stood, was 
Dan Ireland's hotel. On the other sJde of the flat Henry Gordon later 
built his brick store and post office. He was the town treasurer. 

[rs. Dennison now lives 111 the house formerly occupIed by Rich- 
:lrd Lund, clerk of the court and a magistrate. Next came Emaney & 
\rhite's blacksmith shop. \'acant lots followed, later occupied by the 
store built by Dr. Jessop, for Wm. 
ott, furniture dealer. 
rhis part of the to\vn was not well built up. The Currie, Parrish, 
and Blong blocks were not erected. Along about the site of McCaw's 
store, .J oseph Bigelow did business and kept the post office. The post 
ollice is now about to be shifted for SJxth time. First it was kept by J os. 
Bigelow as already stated. 
ext it was moved to Gordon &.. Shaw's dry 
goods store on the \r Illard corner, N ext Henry (;ordon moved it to 
store beside the howling green. Then J. W. Burnham became postmas- 
ter, and the office stood on the site of Rose's store. Later it was moved 
to its present location, and in a short ti me it wi 11 be placed in the 
imposing looking building now being prepared for it. 

 ext came an hotel that used to be run by a man named Kirston. 
Then there was a storehouse beside which wa
 Marsh & Foy's shoeshop. 
The Sebert HOllse corner was Vdcant. 

 orth of Queen Street on the lot beside W. G. NIonet's house, was 
a :-ìash and door factory run by Dan Taylor. who built and lived in the 
house now occupied by Dr. '\[urrav. 
The evaporator used to be a tannery and was operated by Bigelow 
& Ballard. I.ater this building was used as a planing mill and operated 
hy los. Bigelow in connection with his lumber business. Again it was 
usej by Allan Bowerman as -a woolen mill. 
On the corner of Henry Frise's lot was a tannery operated by Jos. 
.-\rmstrong. This building was burned, 
After the ra11way was an established fact. the following businesi 
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men moved from Prince _\lhert to Port Perry: AalOn Ross, Joshua 
Wright, (;'eorge Currie, 
lark Currie, Thos. Courtice, Emancy & \\'hite. 
J. H. Brown, John Rolph. and T. C. Forman. 
Later, when the story of the big fire is told. it will be seen where 
these men located their places of business at first. 
It seemed so natural to go from Prince Albert to Port Perry, that 
some important items have been overlooked regarding the beginr.ing of 
the latter place. In fact it has been very difficult to narrate the events 
in their proper order. 
The \ïllage was known by the name of Port Perry from about 18 5 2 
and was named after Peter Perry, of \\'hithy. who laid out the first town 
plot. The lìrst settler and owner of lot 19 in the sIxth concession of 

{each, the present site of Port Perry. was Elias Williams. H<:; subse- 
quently sold these lands to Peter t>erry. The first general store was 
opened by Chester Draper 111 18....0. 
Prl'vious to that Port Perry was called 
CUgog \ïllage, and until its 
incorporaÜcJI1 was part of the 
lunicipality of the Township of Reach. 
The vllla
e became a separate municipality in 1872. Its first assessment 
was * I';' 7,04-5, which increàsed to $....R4.680 by 19 0 4. The population 
at incorporation was 13 00 . 
()n the incorporati,-,n of the village, Joseph Bigelow was elected 
reeve, and .\lessrs. John Phillipo, William Talt, Caleb Crandell and 
_\llan Sexton, t:ouncillors. 
I )uncan .\Ie Kercher was the first clerk, and Henry Gordon the first 
treasurer. The latter was succeeded by J. H, Brown, who still holds 
the office. Lieut.-Co!. N. F. Patterson was clerk and solicitor for many 
years. He was sllccceiÌeò by Fr;J.l1k Varnold, at whose death in 19 01 , 
\\". I L II arris took the ottic(>. 
Kohert 
kKnight was the first con stahle appointed by the Council, 
and honor.\hly discharged the duties of that office until his death two or 
three years ago. when he was succeedeù by John Cassidy. 
Th(
re is really very little of note to tell ahout Port Perry after the 
coming of tht' railway 3nd before the big fire of 18S4-. The village grew 
and about 18 7 6 , it population reached the town limit of 2,000. 
Besides the place
 of business with which most people are familiar, 
and thosl' which haVt' already been Illf'ntionf'ò. thf'n' W('f(> otht'l s: 
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Up at Borelia there were two rump makers-HIlborn, who used to 
do business on the lot across the road from John Cassidy's house, and 
John Irvin, who lived and had ,his shop on the now vacant lot between 
Cassidy's and the creamery. He moved down to hIs present location a 
few years aftpr the railway came. 
In the bIg house occupied by 
Iessrs. 'IN. JamIeson and H. Willard 
there used to be a pork packing establishment operated by Brown &: 
Ross. 
Near that was the foundry prected by Paxton &: Bigelow, and n:nkd 
to the firm of Paxton, fait & Co. This concern became quite famous 
for the manufacture of turbine water wheels. which were shipped to all 
parts of the country, _\ start was made in the making of Marsh har- 
vesters, but this venture did not prove successful. Gang plows in large 
numbers were also turned out here, beside the gener.ll foundry work, 
.\fter some years the business changed hands, and went through some 
difficult ti meso It was run for (] while by G. \\'. Dryden, who is now 
Re
istrar of the County of Ontario. It was next sold to Madison Wil- 
liams who afterwards moved the business to Lindsay. It will be a long 
time before the site of this buIlding is fort{otten, as it was there that the 
\reber Ga-.; Engine Cu. built the big cement fuundation of the propo:;ed 
foundry. It still stands there and is likely to remain a monument to the 
thin 6 s that might have been. 
On tht vacant lots at the corner where the pound is situated were a 
grist mill and a marble works. The grist mill was run by Hoyt & Ken- 
nedy and later by Henry Gordon, and the marble works by a Toronto 
man whose name m) informant had forgotten. 
\\"here Jos. Bntton has his blacksmith sllC'p, Andy Reynolds did 
business, \rilliam Warren followe.i him. then A. \V. Allin, and then 
Jos. Britton. 
,re have spoken ()f the many uses to which the evaporator building 
was put, but there was still another. 'c. ,Yo Jones, ior many years a gen- 
eral merchant in Port Port Perry, started the manufacture of hard wood 
rollers for mangles, but this did not turn out well 
.-\nother business man, who is at present running a large concern, 
should be mentioned, and that is B. F. Ackerman, harness maker. He 
used to do business where 'Vm. Beatty has hIS store, and moved to 
l'etc'rhoro where he employs 0 number of men. 
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Ju<;t about where C. L. \ïd,;:ery's office stands were two buildings 
that w,1l be easily rt'll1embcre I by early resIdents. One was occupIed 
by Harris Burnham. clerk of the J )1\"islOn Court. and the other by Prof. 
:-;toutt, barber and man of music. 
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STEAMBOATS ON LAKE SCUGOG 


The first steamboat to do business on Lake Scugog was the "Wood- 
man," built by Hugh Chisholm at Port Perry for Rowe & Cotton, of 
\Vhitby, in 1850. Its first trIp was made to Lindsay in 1851, Mr. Chis- 
holm being Captain. This boat was seriously damaged by fire at the 
dock, and was purchased by George Crandell who repaIred it. 
The "Ogema" came next; built at Fenelon Falls by a man named 
\Vallace, it was run through to Port Perry. 
The "Commodore" came to Port Perry occasionaJly. It was built 
in LIndsay by George Crandell. and had a route including Lindsay,Bob- 
caygeon, and Fenelon Falls. Its chief business in Port Perry was in the 
excursion line. 
The "Anglo-Saxon" was built by Rogers in Lindsay, and was sold 
to Sexton. The engine of this boat was buiJt by a man named Gibson 
in the Port Perry Foundry, whIch was at that time owned by Paxton & 
Bigelow. 
The "Stranger" was built by George Crandell and was operated un- 
til a few years ago by the Carne.
ie :\1illing Co, when it was destroyed by 
fire while down at Caesarea. 
Capt. Bowerman built the "Cora" which is still in commission 
There were two other boats which di j more or less business on 
Lake Scugog-the "Ranger." and the "Champion." 
The "Crandella" must not be forgotten. I t was built by George 
Crandell, and ran for many years. There was another boat called the 
'Maple Leaf. These boats did a great deal of business and some of them 
used to tow as many as four scows. \Ye understand that at one time 
Crandell had four steam tugs on Lake 
cug()g. 
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PORT PERRY'S BIG FIRES 


1 wo fires in less than a year wip
d Port Perry's business section out 
of existence. In 
O\"ember of 18
h
' the first fire broke out in the 
" ,. 1 "')[' " 
1 hompson House, then known as Ruedy's ,hotel, which was situated on 
the site of the Sebert House. Èåck' 
f th
 'hotel was Lewis McLean's 
house, which was quickly de'stroy'
c'I.' 
"'I. 1"4 '1.- 
"I,ll I rr II I 
There were no fire extinlluish1l1g applIances except a hand engine 
." : It 'T. OJ" I n
; IJ\" .(.' . 
which the town had 
ought from . '
aWNP!lrfnd 
vhicn was known af) 
Rescue NO.2. .\dded to that was the fact that a numher of the build- 
I, . 'c. . '11 
ings were wooden, and naturally the fire smead.very r apidly. 
. t +1. ff I (1 k ". 
From the Sebert House corner alonll the north side of Queen St., 
" I
; IIJ.Ü"t' .", 
to :\IcCaw's jewelry store everything was hurned. fbe fire was only 
.,nl: If i I . 
stopped by blowing up some stabling at the 
ack pf thp BrunswIck 
House, which was then owned and run hy Jonathan Br
g. 
rhe buildings burned were: 
The Thomp
on House, a brick building, run by john Ruddy. 
.\ frame building owned by Wm. Hiscox, and occupied by Curts & 
Henderson, grocers, and flour and feed merchants. 
The Walker House. a veneered brick building put up by Uan Ire- 
!add and run by \Vm. l\IcC'aw. This hotel had many proprietors, among 
them being :\lonroe, Foy, Kirston, and McGaw. 
" é. r,,,' , )... 
.\fter the 1884 fire, of which \\e shall speak later, Lhas. :\fc
enzie 
moved some stabling from the hack of this hotel to a lot near Swan's 
carriage work:;, and opened his livery busmess there. 

cxt after the Walker House was john I>iesfeld's jewelry store. 
Then came the Blong block, containing the hotel and two stores. 
Thc> stores were occupIed by I.aing & :\leharry, hardware merchants. and 
.\. J. I )avis, druggist. 
B,.tween the Blong block and \V. H. :\lcC.lw's store was an alley 
way, .lnd this. lo
cther with blowing up the stables to which we ha\e 
already fl'ferrerl. was sul'tiClent to stop the fire for that ttnw. 
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\Vinter came on right after this fire; and but lIttle was done toward 
rebUIlding before a bigger fire than ever broke out. What the fire of 
188 3 missed, the fire of 1884 destroyed. 
The prevalenee of wooden buildmgs, and the bad fire of the pre- 
vious year, had caused IIlsurance premIUms to be placed at very high 
rates. The result was that very few business men in the town carried 
insurance, so that when the fire did come, the loss was direct and large. 
At twenty minutes to twelve p.m,oH July 3rd, 1884, the big fire 
started in the sheds of Ben .McQuay's hotel (owned by Neil Sinclair) 
whIch stood on the site of the new post office. By daylight, whIch came 
at that season of the year about four o'clock in the morning, every place 
of business on the main street was burnt, except \V m Tummond's store. 
JOhn Rolph says that he wIth many others were busy carrying goods 
from the stores west of the hotel, and he did not know until next morn- 
i ng that the stores east of the hotel had been destroyed, too. 
Goods were carried out of the stores and dumped on the other side 
of the st!"eet or rolled down the hill along Perry Street only to be con- 
sumed by the fire shortly after. There was a strong south west wind 
blowing at the time, and it is almost miraculous that more buildmgs 
were not burned. Sparks and bits of red hot coals were flying in show- 
ers, and lighting on the roofs of the houses to the north of the town. 
More than one house was saved by a broom from catching on fire. Men 
would clImb on the roofs and sweep off the sparks as they fell. This 
method seems to be very effective. 
At that time Leonard Burnett was farming near Greenbank, and on 
the morning after the fire he found in his field large numbers of partially 
burned bill heads, belonging to Jones Bros. The wind had evidently 
carried them there during the night. 
The buildings destroyed in this fire were: 

lcQuay's hotel, and
 eil Sinclair's liquor store. 

ext, going east, was Corrigan & Campbell's general store, over 
which Dr. J. A. Murray had his dental parlors. 
Lamg & Meharry's hardware store. 
John Pearce's tailor shop. 
Aaron Ross' general store. This store was built of brick. 
David Adams, insurance agent and broker, had his offices over 
Ross' store. 
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The Ontario Bank was next. They did business in Trounce's office 
on \Vater Street "after the fire and until. \aron Ross rebuilt his store, in 
part of which the bank was situated. 
Then came :\1arshall's grocery. 

ext was B. F. Ackerman's harness shop. 
. \t the corner was Heury Charles' grocery and liquor stoæ. 
The station and grain ('levator both escaped injury, as did also the 
big freight shed that used to stand near the town weigh scales. 
\rest of McQuay's hotel the following buildings were destroyed: 

. E. Allison's drugstore 
\\'m. Hiscox' Bakery. 
Tom Rush's liquor store. O\"er which the Port Perry Standard had 
Its offices. 
T. C. Forman's general store. 
J. \\'. I >avis' furniturt--' store and two houses. 
The North Ontario Ubserver office. 
I)r. Orr (;raham's vet
rinary office.and house. 
This is as far \Vest as the fire went on the south side of the street. 
\\'m. Tu:-nmond's store luckily escaped, his being the only store left in 
town. 
Acro
s the street on the north side going east the first place burned 
was John Rolph's harness shop. He afterwards built John Doubt's 
shoe shop, and carried on hIS business there for a time. 
John Nott &. Son's furniture store. 
Then there Nould be Robinson's barber shop. 
Hewell's implement shop. 
.\rchie Campbell's grocery. Campbell put up the little building re- 
cently occupi(
ù by C. P. Rolph, and used it as a temporary place of 
busi ncss after the fire. 
Thos. Courtice's harness shop came next 
On the post office corner was Wm. Brock's g('neral store. 
Across on the other corner was Brown &. Currie's general store. 
These people put up Ihe shop occupied by Harry Hall, painter, and did 
busin
ss there for a time after the fire. 
Batk of Brown & Currie's was the market bUIlding, occupi
d by 
Curts &. I knderson. cg-g dealers. a.nd flour and fc('d merchants. 
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The fire swept on down Perry Street and destroyed Andy Reynold's 
blacksmith shop. 
Back of this shop were some houses and they, too, were burned. 
Opposite Andy Reynold's shop on Perry Street was Hoyt & Kenne- 
dy's grist mill. 
Beside this the marble works stood, Cart. Shaw being proprietor. 
Next came Jas Leonard's house and photograph gallery. In the 
lower part of the latter place 
liss McKenzie had her mIllinery parlors. 
Coming back to the main Street, W. T. Parrish's hardware store 
stood beside Brown & Currie's store, and it went down with the rest. 

ext came the Ileneral store of Chas. & Wm. Jones, who opened 
up for business in the basement of the town hall for a time after the fire 
Last in the list came W. H. McCaw's jewelry store. 
Some pams has been taken to place the stores in their proper loca- 
tion' but the writer is quite conscious of the fact that some of them may 
be out of position, and that some names may have been omitted from 
the list, but those who furnished the information took considerable 
trouble to be accurate. It is not easy to remember events that happened 
twenty-nine years ago. 
Port Perry people were in most helpless circum stances immediatt>ly 
after the tire until supplies came in on the train. Farmers who drove in 
to see the ruins found the townspeople wIthout bread, and hurried back 
home where theIr wives were soon busy baking. Enerjretic business 
men naturally turned their attention to puttmg up temporary places of 
business, but they were powerless to act at once for there was not a 
pound of nails to be had, and hammers and saws were very scarce. 
.-\ public meeting was held in the town hall, where the whole situa- 
tion was discussed, and a by-law passed forbidding the: erection of wood- 
en buildings within the business area. The building regulations also 
required that the stores have a uniform line of frontage. Previom:ly the 
buildings had been erected in such position on the lot as suited the 
fancy of the owner. The result was that the street had a very irregular 
appearance. The new plan did away with all this, and now, as may be 
be seen the stores line up uniformly, and very few places of the size of 
Port Perry make such a creditable showing in their business section. 
'I hat was a busy time. Masons and brIcklayers came in from all 
rlirFctions and in less than a year the business sec tion was rebuilt. 
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\ steam fire engme was purchased and was run for some years, 
until the the watcrworks was establisheJ. In spite of these bi
 fires, it 
was not until 1903 that the waterworks was put in. 
.\n electric light plant \\as established in the Carnegie mill by Joshua 
{)a vi S a few years before thiS, The Canwgies 5upplied the power and 
Da\-is put in the electric appliances. 
I )ads sold to \Ym. ("urri,', \\ ho in turn sold out to the town. but 
the \\atcn\orks Iwilding \\as not put up until TC)O
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P()RT PERRY'S FAIRS 


.\t tht
 time of the fire the Fair (;rounds were down on the Curts 
property. There used to be buildings and a track there. On this prop- 
erty, too, the old drill shed stood, also a a skating rink. 
After the fire of 1884. there was a change of location proposed, and 
in 1886. the change was effected. The Central Ontario Fair can1l' into 
existence, and bought the present Fair Grounds property from (' C. 
Kellett, wbo found the grounò too low anù cold for bis purpose as a 
nurseryman. 
.\t that time the present Kelktt prop,'rty was part of tlw ('r:.lI1de!1 
cstate and was used by the townspeople as a park. It did not seem tù 
he well suited for this Plifj}OS.., as the land was light and tbe trees did 
not thrin. well after the' bush around that part was cut down. 
On the new Fair (;roUI.ds. which comprist',i SOIllC twenty-three 
acreS, the buildings erected were the fìnest in Ontario outsiùe the ("ity 
of Toronto. J'hey comprised a main l)liildin
. h,JI"!')e stahles. cattle 
sheds and grand 
tand. The balfcmile track I'o...:t *3,0':>0 to build and is 
still in excellent condition. 
The funds for this undertaking w('rt; raised br sdling stock to all 
who were willing to huy
 so that a large number ,-)f men were financially 
intt'ft'sted in the Fair. an i that doubtless di.i mu.:b toward securing for 
it the succös that came in the next few years. PunJic spirit was ali,"e 
to en.rything that mt'ant ath"anccl1Icnt to the town. 
Tbe managing board of thl.: Fair included John .\dams, PderChris- 
tic. rhos. 
land'.rson. X. F. Patterson. J. H. Brown, J. C. Browne, \\T, 
J. 
lc;\lurtry. and \\"m. 
Ic(;ill. It was an independent fair that re- 
l'eiH'd no (
0\"ern'11ent grant. Its pr,):
ra'ns wcre after the style of tbe 
'Iol"Onto Exhibition. :"\ports. horse-racin
. and grand stand perform- 
an
'('s \Wt"f' indnd,'d. Tlw huildings 
lI;d part of the track were ligbted 
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by electricity, which was generatei by traction engine power in a plant 
located on the grounds. The Fair was kept open at night, and per- 
formances given. They even had horse racing at night by electrIc li{;{ht. 
Exhibits of all kinds were encouraged. and a large and varied dis- 
play was the result. .-\t one time 
1ossom Boyd, of ßobcaygeon, brought 
down his herd of Polled Angus clule for exhibition. There was much 
lite and stir in the institution. and large crowds used to attend the Fairs. 
the numbers reaching a:-; high as four or five thousand some years. 
FInancial difficulties arose, owing to the large amount of money in- 
\'ested in the undertaking. The Fair was dropped, the hUlldings sold 
to an evaporator company headeò by Bellingham Bros, of Montreal. 
This concern tore down the stabling and used the material to put up 
additions to the main bUIldIng. l'hey ran one year and then failed. 

hortly after that the buildings were destroyed by fire. Xothing but the 
grand stand. and hand stand remained, and they are still there. 
For a time a spring f.lir and horse show was held at :\lanchester. 
but.as the Port I\.:rry people subscribed liberaJly to this fair, the ques- 
tion bc
an to be asked "Why not hold tht" fair in Port Perry, where it 
will do liS most good?" :\aturally the Manchester people did not favor 
this plan. and in IX9J.there was a le-organiz:
t1on meeting held at Scugog 
town hall. The mir.utes of that met-'ting will tell very dt"arly what was 
done on that occasion. 
".\ nH.'ctin;!; of the r;ltl'payers amI others was held in the town 
hall, 
(:ugog, on the sen>nll day of \larch, l
93. the ohject of 
which was to form themselves into an .\gricultural Society. 
The mel'tin
 ha\'ing been calleù to order, it was moved by 'rhos. 
(:raham. Reeve of :-;cugog, 
èconded by James (;raham, that E. H. 
Purdy act as chairmon.- ('arried. 
\fO\'ed by J. C. Hrowne. secondt-'rl by (;1'0. F. Waite. that J. H 
1:I"O""n act as 
el retary.-( 'anied. 

foved hy lames (;raham. seconded by C. C. Kellett. that wt' 
form ourselves into an .\gricultural 
ociety to be known as the SCll- 
go
 .\gricultural and Arts Society. Carrieò. 

IO\.ed by C, C. Kellett, seconded by S. (;raham. that Jam
s 
(;raham be the President of the :-;ociety.- Carried. 

lc\'erl hv Thos. (;raham. s{'conded hy Wm. (;raham that E. 
H. Purdy hf' \ïn'-I'resirlf'nt of this 
ocif'ty.-('arri{'d. 
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The following directors were appointed: 
J. C. Browne, C. C. Kellett, \Y. R. Ham, ,-\rthur Bryant, 
Isattc Rodman, Thos. Graham. George Jackson, J. W. 

[eharry, John Collins. Jr. 
.\lbert \Y. /dlin and 
. Fralick were appointed auditors, and 
the meeting adjourned." 
That year, 1
93. there was a Spring Fair at 
lanchester and one at 
Port Perry, but after that the Manchestf'r Fair was discontinued. 
In 1899 another change WaS made in tde name of the Society. and 
it became known as the Port Perry. Reach. and Scu
o
 .\gncultural 
Society, which name it still bears. 
During these years until 1901, only Spring- Fairs were held. hut 
then a syndICate was formed and a Fall Fair was run for one year. 
After that no fairs were held for a ti me. rhen the town b
)ught tlw 
Fair Grounds property, which had passed into the hancl
 of \\'Jlliam 
Tummonds. and was being farmed by him. The property has been 
placed at the disposal of the Socicty upon payment of a nominal rent. 
Therc is a movement on foot now to put up so:ne huiklings on the Fair 
( ;rOlmds. 


TilE N'E\VSPA-\PERS 


Xow that newspapt'rs are so common and so p]
ntiful. it is hard to 
ft'aliLC that there was a day when tlw papers were highly pm'ed. They 
passed from neighbor to nei
hbor, for the papers were freely borrowed. 
were rcad as long as they would hang t06cther. In those days the local 
press had a much wider field and inHuence. as the city papers were not 
distributed so freely as they arc now. 
Following is a skl,t("h taken from tht"' historical atlas of the County 
of ( }ntario: 
.. rht, Tribune and tht' Frit'ndly \ror:tlist are the earliest papf'rs of 
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which \\c can find any trace. fhey were printed in Oshawa. Both be- 
came dèfunct. and were followe d by the Fret'nun and the Reformer in 
r :{so. They were -;mall she
ts which Iud only a short existence. The 
\\îlithy Fn'eman was ventured upon in 1850. to be :-eplaced for a few 
months hy the \\ hitby Rl'l'ortt-'r hy J. 
. :-;prowle, and which subse- 
(luL'ntly he,ame the ()ntario Rep' )rtt"r, a sheet of somewhat respectable 
dinlt'nsions puhlished by 
Iessrs. Perry & Dornan. and afterwards up to 
1:{5 ï, hy J. O. Dornan alone. The \\'hit!>y Commonwealth was :started 
in the hmn in 1:{55. The publication of the ChronIcle was commenced 
in 1:{56 hy \\'. H. Hi
IÓns. who puhlIshed it continuously for many 


years. 
I'he {'ommonwealth and Reporter \\ere followed by the Ontario 
1'1I1lL'S. the \\Yatchman. and the Press. all of which after short lIltervals 
di s:t}>pea red. leaving the field to the Chronicle. The l
azette has taken 
the pbl'e of the (Ohronicle's old rivals. It has gone through many 
chan
es of proprietorship. and at the timt' of this sketch (J 8n) is pub- 
li"hed hy 
1 r. Thorne. 
Illt' \"indicator has bl'en continuo\l:-I} published in {)shawa since 
r 
5-1-o It was established hy 
h-';srs Luke & On. and since :\oIr. Orr's 
rl'tin'ment ha..; been puhlislH
d by the present firm, Messls. Luke & 
Larke who also publi,;h th:' ({ .f.)rm 'r the sl','ond paper printed at Osha- 
\\ a. 


TIlt' puhlicatlon of a p:'lwr c:alll'd the 
orth :-'tar was attempted in 
B roo k I 11 111 J X 5 5. 
In 
orth Ontario the first nl'wspapl'r attempt was made in 1855 by 
\\ïllian. II illman. who published the l' ..idet f\lr a couple oi years. The 
next was hy :\lr. James Holden, the Whitby and Lindsay RaIlway 
lana- 
g"r. whe commenccd th(
 publication of the l )hserver at PrInce Albert in 
I SSï. '
uhst'fIUl'ntly :\Ir. (Hi\er puhlish
d the Review for a short tIme 
at tIll' sal11t' place. Th(, Ohscrn'r is now publislwrl at Port P
rry by 
\1,'ssrs. Baird & Parsons. 
t. "hriù
l' has had 
t,\oL'ral I1t.\\ sp.lper \Oentures previous to the t'stab- 
lismellt 0' tbe present pa pers. the J ounul and the Guardian, The late 
:\1 r. Cald" t'll Brown was unsuccessful in more than one attempt to 1ive 
the place a newspaper. :\1r. \lund)' kept the .\dvocate gomg for a while 
th(.re, hut it did not S\HTI't'(!. Th(' 
t'.lmlanl was aftt>rwanls estahlished 
by him at Port PI'fr\". 
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Thc Gleaner was commenced in Cannington by Ylr. Currie in 1871 
Several unsllccessful attempts have been made to publish a paper 
permanently in Bca n-rton since Hill man's ti me \\ ilh the Packet. the last 
being a sheet called the Bee. .\fter six months' trial it succumbed. 
. ') he makrial ...as mO\'ed to \\'oodville, where it was and is still 
used in the publication of the Advocate. 
The first semi-weekly was published by Mr. Higgins at \\"hitby in 
18 59, and was called the 
emi - Weekly Chronicle, but was discontinued 
after a trial of eighteen months. The Osha wa Journal was another at- 
tempt of his m 186 I. which was abandoned. 



[attl'rs are changed considerably to-day. In Oshawa the \ïndi- 
c.Ltor is published by a company headed by 
1 r. W. .I. \\"atson, and tlw 
Reformer is published by 
1.r. Chas. 
1undy. [n WhItby the GaL- 
ette has bpen amalgamateò with the Chronicle. and the joint papers are 
published by Mr. Goodfellow. 
In Uxbridge the Guardian 'is !iìucceeded thf' Xorth Ontario Times. 
and is published by 
II. C. \'. Nolan. Until very recently the Journal 
was published by Mr. \Y. H. Kellar. but is now the property of Mr. 
(;owan. 
At Port Perry the North OntarIO Observer is puhlished by 
lr. H. 
Parsons. The Standard )qas been amalgamated with the Po
t Perry 

tar, which is published by Samuel Farmer. 

Ir. \\'m. A. Robinson publishes The Gleaner at Cannington. 
In Beaverton the Express is publi
hed by Mr. .I. J. Cave. 
In Pickpring the News is puhlished by :vIr. John Murkar. 
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THE CHURCHES 



unday would come and go in the early days without much to mark 
it from any other days, There were no churches, nor were there any 
preaching- services. In some of. tht' settlers' cabins Bibles could be 
fourd and they were read and treasured, but in many cases if Sunday 
was ohsened at all it was simply a day when neighborly calls were 
made. ()ften it would be forgotten altogether. 
('onditions among the Indians were very bad. Rev. R. Monteath, 
\11 his history of Reach. says: 
.. Elder 
L:ush, a Baptist preacher, was the first preacher in Reach; 
and continued for some time. But another gentleman of the sJ.me per- 
suasion undertook work of a similar kind which calls for a more ex- 
tended notice. We refer now to Elder Scott, an agent of the Ame.rican 

I issionary 
ociety, who desired strongly to improve the condition of 
the 1 ndians .\ considerable number of the Missisauga tribe-the same 
trihe who once lived on the site of Toronto -had encamped for 
years on the shore of Lake 
cuf!og, and fJrIor to the year 1827 their 
characlt'r was evtremely bad. 'rhey were among the most degraded and 
tilthy 01 all the trihes. 
len and women were addicted to drunkenness 
almost without any n.ception.' and so destitute were they of moral prin- 
ciplt> that .thc'y wpre pests oi the country. and the by-word and scoff, as 
\\'t'll as tht, t,errur of the inhabitants.' Mut òuring the autumn of this 
year. 'they t'mhract'd the ('hristian relil!ion. and immediately gave the 
most satisfactory proof of its holy influen..:e and benign tendency. From 
a condition unspeakably debauched. òegraded and vitiated, in almost 
t'vt'ry St'nSt
 of the wont thp)' became a 
t>rious, moral. and pious com- 
munity.'" 
E\"(-'rythin
 rt'gardin
 tlw rdation
hip Od\\een preacher and pt..'Ople 
was very different eighty or ninety years ago. Parishes or circuits were 
very large. Preachers usprl to tran-'I on foot or on horsehack many 
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mIles, and often had so much to do that they felt it a privilege when the 
horses were quiet enough to allow them to study theIr sermons as they 
rode from one appointment to the other. 
Stated salaries paid in cash were rare. Camilla Sanderson, in her 
book, "John Sanderson the First," the story of a pioneer preacher in 
Cartwright, says: 
"A certain proportion of the minister's salary was paid 'in kind.' 
Sometimes these contributions were all that could be desired; and some- 
times faith, patIence and ingenuity were equally and severely taxed to 
blend the incongruous, and to make articles wholly unsuitable do mod- 
erate duty in th
 supply of family requirements. 
,. On one occasion a great bale of wool was sent. and when the 
messem{er went away fathel stood and looked at it with 3. most comical 
aIr of perplexity. Then he turned to mother and said, 'What in the 
name of wonder shall we do with it? \f e can neither eat, drink, nor 
wear it;do you surpose you could sell it?' Mother laughed and answered, 
'If you'll get me a paIr of cards and a spinning-wheel, I'll show you that 
we can do a great deal better than sell it.' The cards and the spinning 
wheel were borrowed, and under mother's dextrous hands did such good 
service that in a f
w weeks' time a pretty roll of navy blue and red check 
flannel came home from the weaver's, and in another week Mary and I 
were gowned in homespun dresses of our mother's makIng, of whIch we 
were sorely in need. It was a revelation to the women of the CIrcuit 
when it became known that the minister's wife was not only well versed 
in all the detaIls of ordinary l-tousekeeping, but that she could take wool 
in the rough, and with her own hands put it through all the tedious 
processes of washing, picking, carding, and spinnIng, and in the end 
turn dressmaker, with results she had no reason to be ashamed of, was 
an astonishment to tlwl11. It was \\eary work that euding and spinmng 
but to this day I recall her slender fi
ure swaying gracefully as she step- 
ped lightly to and fro, and held the yarn, now high above her head, now 
lower, while the wheel whirred gleefully, fast or slow, at her bidding. 
.:\f ary and I ha \'e haG a va riety of dresses si nce, some of them pretty and 
daInty enough. but I'm quitt' sure that we' neVf>r had any of which we 
felt so proud as We did of those our nJOther made from start to finish." 
\rhen the ministers had meals away from home they had a varIety 
of experiences. 
ometimes the ta
les wese loaded wíth an abundance 
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of excellent food, while at other timcs potatoes, milk, and salt formed a 
dish to satisfy the hunger. Whatever the nature of the meal, it was giv- 
en in a spirit of kindly hospitality for which the Canadian pioneer was 
noted. 


The minister was made a welcome guest, and the lonesomeness of 
their position. made the kindnesses shown doubly welcome. \Ve quote 
again from 
liss Sanderson's hook. as she speaks of their arrÌ'\oal on the 
Cartwright Circuit. 
.. Here again we found good friends, nice kind people, who wt're 
true of heart and free of hand, ministering in things temporal to the 
man hy whom they were ministered unto in things spiritual. There werc 
the Bruces, two families of them, the 
fills and the Devius, the Cro- 
.liers and the I >e\o'crs, and a host of others whose names have slipped 
out of my memory. during the many years that have come and gone since 
their many acts of kindness warmed our hearts. 
Regarding the churches before 18S8 we shall have to again refer to 

[r. 
Ionteath's hook. He says: 
I n I 
-t.S. Our readers \\ ill scarcely expect to be told that the first 
churc-hes that Wt're raiied in Reach w
re raised on the line of the Brock 
Road. \\'e refer to the Presbyterian Church and the Primitive Metho- 
dist t 'hurch, the former on the 12th and the latter on the front of the 
I I th concession. both of which were erccted this year. \\ e are quite 
awan' of another place of worship which was raised four years bt:fore, 
namely that which is used by the Baptists on the front of the second 
concession. Hut that was originally intended for a schoolhouse, and 
was so used for some time. To all intents and puqJOses, then, the two 
l'huH'hes we have just noticed were the first that were raist'd in this 
township. And let it he remembered when
 tht:y were raised; not in the 
neighborhood of rht' earliest settlements, nor in places where villages 
\\ere formin
, but in (Iuartcn of a thoroughly rural kind, which "'ere 
not peopled till tweh'c years after the front concessions. 
Co\. Farewell gin's the following account of thc cstablishment of 
Pre
byll'rian church at Utica: "John (
hristic, father of Petcr Christie, 
was accustomed to walk to the kirk at Starr's Hill, east of Whitby town 
from Epsom. He wrote to the 
Ia(quis of Bredalbane in Scotland of 
thf' want of churcht s in (':mada. 1'lw :\(arquis scnt a subscription of 
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;(,20 sterling, and with this and contributions of lumber, shin- 
gles and tim ber, the church was built 1848. 
18 51. This was the year the steamer \Voodman was built. Con- 
temporaneous with this achievment was the erection of another place of 
worship: namely, the \Vesleyan Methodist Chapel in Prince Albert. It 
aad long heen needed, the \Vesleyan Methodists in this locality being 
numerous, h'lving had the benefits of preaching since 1830. Before the 
church was put up they had met in the schoolhouse. Somewhere also 
about this time an important Society was constructed again, which for 
several years had been defunct. We refer to the Bi ble SocIety of Reach. 
1852. This year another chapel appeared in the township. This 
\Vas the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel in the neighborhood of Utica. Af- 
ter being raised and fitted for use, it was duly dedicated in the month of 
September. 
1856. Before the end of that year, two buildings were opened in 
the township. One of these is situated III Epsom, namely the Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel-a simple but very commodious structure. The other 
is also a place of WOl ship, whIch stands nearly a mile north. and forms 
the property of the Primitiye \1ethodists 
Shortly after this, though not till the summer of 18q, two other 
chapels were raised in the tüwnship. The first was the Episcopal Meth- 
dlSt situated near Borelia, which was set apart for religious service on 
the I
th day of Octobl'f. The other was the United Presbyterian 
Chapel on the northern side of Prince "Albert, which was formally 
opened on the 8th of -Xo\'ember. 
The earliest religious hod" in Pùrt Perry seems to have been com- 
po-;ed of :\lillerite:-;. The)' held theIr services 111 a log building near 
\\ here the wakr tank now stands near Borelia. Somc peculiar beliefs 
are credited to these people. notable amon
 which wa:> the idea that 
Christ would come to earth a
ain in boJily form at a certain fixed date 
which they claimed to know. Quite a stir was cleated in the neighbor- 
hood as the d:1) of tlw I,or.]'s comin;! drew near. f.>r the !\Iillerites began 
to give a\\ay tlwir property, ( )f cour
e \\ hen Christ came they expected 
that tht, dead \\'oul.1 rist'. One man who had buried his children in a 
gra\"eyard Ih:ar his home, dressed himself in white and sat out on his 
porch to WJ.tch the f!.ran's of his childrcn. and for the children to rise. 
.\ numher of thc \lillt'rites became' memhers of the Catholic Apos- 
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tolic church which started just about the time the 
Iillerites disbanded. 
William \\'Ightman was the first ordained minister of the Catholic 
.\postolic Church, and the building between Horelia and Prince Albert 
now used by this body, was put up while Mr. Wightman was in char
e. 
The Episcopal 
[ethodists were the first Methodists to hold service 
in Port Perry. That was In the days before the union of the Episcopal 
allJ Weslevan :\lethodists. .\fter the church at Borelia mentioned oy 

Ir. :\Ionteath, they occupied two other buildings. One was that now 
used as a primary schoo\. The other was erected by them on the cor- 
of :\1 rs. Weir's property on Queen Street. 
The Wesleyan :\lethodists were strong at Prince Albert. At that 
time Prince Albert Ctrcuit took in 
('ugog, Rea
h, Uxbridge, and Scott. 
with Pnnce .\.I bert as headquarters. 
Rc\". 
LlfInaduke Pearson was one or the earliest ministers. He 
afu'rward.. went to Uxbnd 5 e, and the circuit was divided, Prince Al.bert 
retaininf; Reach and 
LUgO:4' That was about the year 18 7 2 . 
Princl' .\Ibeft \\'eslevan \lcthodists found their membershIp de- 
Clï...a
in
. anJ be.san to take steps to establish themselves in Port Perry. 
but at lìrst they were unsuccessful. Afternoon sen'ice was held in a big 
r ) 1m above till' \\"alkt'r House hotel sheds. Thpn tht" meeting was 
,lm.)peJ ÎI)r a year. 
.\t the time of the ministry of Rev. :-;. C. Philp, Jr., the Wesleyan 

ldhdjlsts put up the hrick church which was afterwards sold to the 
ROinan ('atholics. who had formerly worshipped in a little church at 
Bo\"t'lia. 
.\ftt
r a whiìe tilt" \rcslcyan and Episcopal :\lethodists united, and 
the \ \. eslepn church was founJ to be too small for the united congrega- 
tiOIIS. 
e.
otiations were opened wIth the Roman Catholic people, 
whuse hea I luarters were then at Uxhrijge, and Rev. :\1r. Ockley, the 
\Icth,) list ministt'r in charge, was commissioned to make the sale. The 
salt' was matlt'. as tIll' Ronull Catholics had intended to build in Port 
Perry. 
rhen thl' \leth Idists put up their prcsent handsome brick church 
near the rO\\n Ilal\. Be'cause of the generosity of tht: early members, 
this buildint4" hds hcel! entin>ly frec of debt for somc years. A promInent 
ligure in all this work was .\aron Ross. 
ow, when the church is free 
0: dt.ht it is hanI tn f(-'alil..' wh lt sarrifiC'es tho".' I'arly nH'mht"rs made. 
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At the time of the ministry of Rev. S. C. Philp, J r., the Wesleyan 
Methodists put up the brick church which \Vas afterwards sold to the 
Roman Catholics, who had formerly worshipped in a little church at 
Rorelia. 
After a while the "'esleyan and Episcopal .\Iethodists united, and 
the \Vesley
m church was found to be too small for the united congrega- 
tions. X egotiations wt're opened with the Roman Catholic people, 
whose headquarters were then at Uxbridge, and Rev. 
r. Ockly, the 

ethodist minister in charge, was commissiOlwd to make the sale. Thp 
sale was made. as the Romall Catholirs had intendpd to build in Port 
Perry. 
Then the 
lethodists put up their present handsome brick church 
near the Town Hall. Because of the generosity of the early members, 
thIS building has ueen entirely free of debt for some years. A prominent 
figure in all this work was .\aron Ross. 
ow, 'when the church is free 
of debt it is hard to realize what sacrifices those early members maùe. 
One man whose salary was not more than SIX hundred dollars, some 
years gave as much as one quarter of It to the support of the church. 

lany excellent :\Iethodist mmisters have been in charge in Port 
Perry, the most notable having been Rev. E. R. Young. 
,re have nl)t a complete list of the pastors of the l\Iethcdist church 
but the list includes the following names: I{P\"s. :\Iessrs. E. R Young. 
E. F. (
off, - John Ockly, X. R \\ïlloughhy. H. M. 
1anning. 
I., \r. Hill, R. ('ade, I>. "'Ic('amus. (;eo. :\IrColI, (
. H. Copeland, B. 
Greatrix. R. H. Leitch, an I the present pastor, Rev. R. Bamforth. 
As was indicated in a previo1ls paragraph there was a Presbyterian 
church Llt Prince .\lbert. which W<lS erected about 185i. Rev. R. :\Ion- 
tcath began his (Jastorak in the Spring of 1856, and continued until 
I 
()5. TIlt' church was without a pastor for about two years after :\1r. 
:\Iontcath's withdr:lwal. :-;er\"Îccs were conducted by ministers sent for 
lon:;t:'r or shorter periods. .\rnong them was Rev. 1\lr Jamieson and to 
to him the con<rrc'j'ation extended a ca1l to become their mimster in 
.::> ð 
I X6j. It was during his pastorate' that St. John's Presbyterian Church 
was built in Port Perry. For a})out ten years both these churches 
wert' ke;)t goin
. the one mmister o:tì('iatin
 for both rongrf'gations. 
Then the church at Prince .\Ibert was ùiscontinued, and the two 
('on
rebations united. :\lr. Jamie.;on waa succeeded by Rev. Jas. Thom 
who w:.\s followvd hy }{ev. Hugh Cro/ier. Rev. Dr. John McMechan, 
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whose pastorate extended from 188.... to 1892, was the next pastor. He 
was succeeded by Rev. 
\. 'V. R. \rhiteman, whu offiCIated untIl 18 99. 
Then came Rev. \Yrn. Cooper, Rev. :\Ir. McInnis, Rev. A. C. Cameron; 
and the present minister, Rev. \Y. J. \Yöt. 
The Church of the Ascension (Anglican) was first opened on ;o;un- 
day, February 28, 1868, under the incumbency of Rev. R. S. Forneri, 
now rector of St. George's Church, Kingston. Rev. G. 
esbitt was in- 
cumbent from T 870 to I 8j 3, the church at <';'reenbank being then part 
of the pansh. Rev. C. C. Johnson followed in 1874 and remained four 
years, bemg succeeded for a short penod by Rev. C. E. Sills. 
Rev. 1>r. Carry was the next incumbent and his ministry extended 
from 1879 to 1890, when he died suddenly on the 22mJ. of December. 
His is the outstanding name among the Anglican clergymen wbo have 
been in Port Perry. In. additIOn to his effel"tive pastoral work, Dr. 
Carry exerted a wide influence by his writings. 
Rev. J. Fletcher was incumbent dUling the years 1
9
 and 18 9 1 , 
duril'g which time the church was remodelled and improved. Rev. Geo. 

cott followed, and the rectory was built during his incumbency. 
ext 
camp Rev. R. \r. Allin, then Rev. G. St. G. Tyner. The present in- 
cumhent is Rev. C. P. :\luirhead. 
Both the 
alvation and the Saved 
\rmy held service;,; for a time in 
Port Perry, and the 
alvation 
-\rmy had considerable following. 
The Baptist ('hurch building was formerly used as a Mechanics' 
I nstltutc, and was bought by the 
ociety at its organÌLationJ in 1866. 
.\mong the ministers who ha\e off1ciated hcrc are tbe following: Revs. 

Iessrs. .I os. King, \\"111. Prosser, J. Dowling, E. Chesney, t. Tapscott, 
J. (
oodwin, .I as. :\lcEwen. \\". \\". :\IcMaster. P. G. Mode, J. C :\Ic- 
Farland, J. C. Cameron. - Stein
orf, T. Hagan, J. C. Hobson, and- 
the present pastor Rev. I. Fùrd 
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Before we leave this interesting 'itory, something should be said of 
the wild animals that were common in the early days. Somc of them 
were a great nuisanc
, particularly the wolves. which made great havoc 
among th(' sheep. 
There were bears, wolves, mink, fm., beaver, lyn:\, and wild cat 
Dears used to eat the oats, standing on their hind feet and gathering the 
grain in their arms, so that they coyld munch tbe heads. One man took 
advantage of this habit, and erected a small platform wlthin gunshot of 
the place where 
lr. Bear was accustomed to take hIS meals. By this 
means the man \Vas able to get a good shot at the bear and supply him- 
self anù the neighbors with a large quantity of meat. 
\\"olves ha\'e a great lIking for each other. and if one of them was 
shot. the others in the pack sho\\ed their liking by gobbling him all up. 
I n doing this they spoih'd thp appearance of the hide considerahly
 
John }{olph says that he was anxious to get a wolf skin. but that he 
must havt: shot forty wolves befon' he secured a whole hide. 
The following story is told of keuben Crandell,:-\r. One evening 
11(' went out as usual to hunt his cow. He listt'ned for the bell, hut 
could IHJt hear it. :-\0 he keI t wandering farther and farther away from 
hi... cabin. Still there was no sound of the bell. but soon another sound 
\\as heard-the howl of a wolf. Prt:sl'ntly another wolf spoke up. 
One hy one thl')' joined tl1l' chorus until the whol{' pJ.ck were in full cry. 
Just ahout this time }{euhl'n woke up tù the fact that he had 
trared 
from his usual path..., anù was lost in the woods without a gun. 
g,1I'k in the cabin his wife could hear the \\olves. too; .md she 
kne\\ that her man was wandering about soml'\\ here out there in the 
hush without aw or riHe. So sht: took the bi
 old musket and laid it 
across ,l Jog outside tht: cabin door, after having put in an enormous 
charge of powder. Tht'n s\1t' tied a yarn string to the trigger, and passl'd 
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the end of the string through a crack of the door. When she 
ot the 
door shut and wa:; safely inside, sht, pullpd the string and a tremendous 
noise followed. The sounù echoed through the woods. Reuben heard 
it and understood. That shot sayed hi:; life. for it guided him home 
and scareò the wolves from his path. Wolves are greatly fri
htened :"'y 
the smell of gunpowder. anJ the settlers llsed to mix it with tallow and 
burn it to scare the wolves away 
'L he other day Joseph Relet!'r was in the olfi('t' and was telling how 
plt>ntiful the IÌsh were. He n'membcn. cat('hin
 a muskalonge that 
weighed twent\'-four pounds. These whù now consider themselves for- 
tun.ltl' if the)' secure one 1)1' two [.;ond si,f;(>d I1sh. coultllhcn han.' caught 
hig fellows hy the do/en. 
It used to he a peculiar sight to watt h tht'illnulHcrable hlack snakes 
swimming ab
)ut down by the do('k. and along the lake front. They 
wert' harmless hut r
lthL: uncanp
 cl)lHpanions for bathing. 
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